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Roll in the ‘Bucks’! 


Meany AssailsLaborLeaders 
Who Misuse Union Posts 
New York—The single purpose of trade unionism is “to build up 


the standard of living of people in a particular industry,” AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany told the New York Building Congress. 


Union to amass a great treasury or 
a trade union to be used as an in- 
strumentality for power by individ- 
uals for personal aggrandizement,” 
he told an overflow luncheon audi- 
ence, 


Pointing out that the merged 
Organization would “stick to the 
simple purposes for which it was 
founded and the principles in its 
Constitution,” he said that the AFL- 
ClO would “cooperate with public 
authorities, with management to see 
fo it that all the people in positions 
of responsibility in the trade union 
Movement live up to those prin- 
Ciples,” 

“We'll have our difficulties,” he 
added, “as we are now having in 
this city.” 

Meany spoke before a large audi- 
‘ace of public dignitaries, headed 
by Cardinal Spellman, and top- 
tanking trade union and industrial 


“There is no reason for a trade]. 


leaders of the metropolitan area. 

The AFL-CIO leader, discussing 
the current change of line in the 
Soviet Union, said it was “just a 
change in tactics, not a change in 
ideas and objectives.” “We must 
think practically and not delude 
ourselves about the menace of com- 
munism,” he declared, 

Addressing himself to the indus- 
try representatives in the audience, 
Meany said that “labor can’t do 
business with Russia and neither 
can business.” 

“Its philosophy is aimed to de- 
stroy not only organized labor,” he 
said, “but the type of organization 
which you gentlemen represent. If 
there are businessmen who feel 
they can do business with commu- 
nism, let me remind you that when 
one segment of a country loses its 
liberty, then all segments lose it as 
it was with Hitler.” 


Reports Show 
"09 Boomlet 
Leveling Off 


A couple of government de- 
partments took a pre-Easter peek 
at the economy and reported the 
outlook is not quite as bright as 
a year ago. 

The Labor Dept., after a survey 
of employers in 149 major indus- 
trial areas, said indications call for 
“a relatively brisk pick-up” in em- 
ployment this spring—but not as 
brisk as a year ago. 

However, the number of people 
with jobs in the areas covered is 
already higher than last year. 

The pick-up probably will be 
sparked by the usual expansion in 
construction, lumbering and food 
processing, the department said. 
Employers in 130 of the areas 
covered expect to increase their 
labor forces. In the other 19, the 
anticipated declines were described 
as small. 

The Commerce Dept. found that 
last year’s boomlet has levelled off 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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COPE Opens Dollar Drive 
To Protect Lab 


Labor Asks 
Major Aid 
To Housing 


Enactment of the Lehman hous- 
ing bill, “following in the foot- 
steps” of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
Housing Act, would bring the 1949 
legislation “up to date and com- 
plete the job it was intended to ac- 
complish,” Boris Shishkin, secre- 
tary of the AFL-CIO Housing 
Committee, told a Senate commit- 
tee. 

Shishkin, voicing AFL-CIO ap- 
proval of the bill bearing the name 
of Sen. Herbert H. Lehman (D- 
N. Y.) and co-sponsored by many 
other senators, said it “would au- 
thorize a comprehensive housing 
program geared to today’s housing 
needs and the requirements of our 
expanding economy.” 


Up-to-Date Program 

The bill was endorsed by the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council at its 
recent meeting. 

It authorizes construction of 
200,000 units of low-rent public 
housing for each of the next three 
years; sets up a non-subsidized 
middle income housing program 
through establishment of a Na- 
tional Mortgage Corp.; provides 
federal aid for more effective slum 
clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment; sets up special programs for 
housing for the aged and farnr 
housing; offers federal assistance 
for metropolitan planning and au- 
thorizes housing research. 

“This is the up-to-date compre- 
hensive housing program America 
needs,” Shishkin declared. “Each 
title of this bill will make an im- 
portant contribution not only to 
housing as such, but to every as- 
pect of community planning and 
development in all sections of the 
country. ... 


Best for Nation 

“Introduction of the bill affords 
the Congress, for the first time in 
many years, an opportunity to en- 
act a housing program attuned to 
the needs of mid-century America. 
By authorizing programs which 
would bring housing within the 
financial reach of families at every 
income level, enactment would also 
assure that the nation could meet 
its total housing requirements. 


(Continued on Page 4) 


or’s Gains 
Every Unionist Asked 
To Make Contribution 


Every union gain won at the collective bargaining table can be 
wiped out by hostile laws in state legislatures and in Congress, 

This simple fact is the reason for union political activity. 

As the 1956 Committee on Political Education “dollar drive” 
gets under way Apr. 2, there is impressive evidence that more 
union members than ever before want to take their part in organized 
®labor’s political activity. 


The evidence? 

COPE printed a four-page leaflet 
entitled “What is COPE?” to exe 
plain the structure and function of 
the political organization resulting 
from merger of the old AFL La- 
bor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion and the old CIO Political Ac- 
tion Committee. 

The initial printing was 500,000 
leaflets. Requests for copies ex- 
hausted the lot; 2,000,000 more 
were printed, requests for copies 
again exhausted the supply; and 
1,000,000 more are being run off 
the presses now. 

Critical Election Year 

Two weeks ago COPE in its bi- 
weekly publication, Political Memo, 
enclosed two flyers offering hints 
on organizing a dollar-drive and 
on getting union members and their 
wives registered to vote. 

First printings were 250,000 
each, and within a week requests 
poured in for 455,000 of the dollar- 
drive flyers and 425,000 of the 
registration flyers. New printings 
of 1,000,000 each were ordered. 

“The COPE dollar keeps COPE 
going,” point out Co-Directors 
James McDevitt and Jack Kroll, 
and “this is a critical election year.” 

The enemies of labor are con- 
tributing millions to elect a presi- 
dent, vice president, 34 U. S. sena- 
tors, 435 members of the House, 
and thousands of state and local 
Officials. 

Corporation executives pass out 
tens of thousands of dollars, some- 


(Continued on Page 16) 


Two Meat Union 
Boards OK Merger 


Chicago—A 450,000-mem- 
ber union will be formed by 
the merger of the Meat Cut- 
ters & Butcher Workmen and 
the Packinghouse Workers, 
subject to membership ratifi- 
cation. 

Agreement on merger terms 
has been approved by the ex- 
ecutive boards of both groups, 
according to a statement by 
Pres. Earl W. Jimerson and 
Sec.-Treas. Patrick E. Gor- 
man of the Meat Cutters and 
Pres. Ralph Helstein and 
Sec.-Treas. G. R. Hathaway 
of UPWA. 

Simultaneous conventions 
will open June 11 in Cincin- 
nati, O., to act on the merger 
agreement and the new con- 
stitution. 
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} “Labor is keenly aware of the 
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Civil Liberties Conference Hears 
ge Freedoms Fight 


Labor’s economic gains must not obscure the ever-present need to protect our freedoms, AFL- 
CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler told the eighth annual Conference on Civil Liberties. 

Citing a number of case histories of recent employer attacks on unions, Schnitzler pointed out 

_ that restraints upon the workers’ exercise of their rights of self-orga 


“still frequent.” 


nization and of free assembly are 


In many localities, he said, re-® 


straining orders are still handed out 
by local and state courts to thwart 
workers in their legitimate union 
activities, including orderly and 
peaceful picketing. 

“The history of our trade union 
movement closely parallels the his- 


tory of civil liberties,” Schnitzler |; 


declared. “Freedom of speech, 
freedom of assembly and other 
-basic freedoms are essential to the 
very existence of our unions to- 
day.” 

Safeguard Nation 


Delivering the main address at! : 


the final luncheon of the two-day | 
conference in which 180 delegates | 
from more than 100 national reli- 


gious, civic, veteran and labor or-|j 


ganizations participated, the AFL- 
CIO officer directed most of his! 
remarks to the conflict between| 


freedom and the desire for security| * _ 


in loyalty-security programs in in- 


dustry. 


need to safeguard the security of 
the nation, not only against 
sabotage, espionage and treason, 
but also against the unrelenting 
attempt of the Communist con- 
spiracy to infiltrate and subvert 
the American community,” 

Schnitzler said. 

The best ways to meet the dan- 
ger, he declared, are alert and 
vigilant counter-intelligence work, 
vigorous enforcement of criminal 
Jaws, and the maintenance of a 
“realistic and effective security sys- 
tem.” 

“But whatever we do to safe- 
guard our national security must 
be done calmly, judiciously and 
soberly, with full regard for the 
complete observance of the very, 
civil liberties we are striving to de- 
fend,” he continued. 


Witch Hunt Is Over 

“I am proud to say that both the | 
AFL and CIO have played an im-| 
portant part im arousing genuine 
public concern over safeguarding 
the rights of persons in the conduct 
of security programs and congres- 
sional investigations. The witch 
hunt is over. But the problem is 
still with us.” 

Analyzing the four present secu- 
rity screening programs in indus- 
try, Schnitzler said that under the 
port security program and the 
atomic energy program “union rep- 
resentatives have not been given 
the opportunity to participate in 
the review procedure or to serve on 
either hearing or review boards.” 

The broadest governmental se- 
curity program, he pointed out, 
is the Industrial Personnel Se- 
curity Program administered by 
the Defense Dept. and affecting 
nearly all employes of firms re- 
ceiving military contracts. Some 
of the 22 criteria used as a basis 
for denying clearance, he 
charged, “are so broad that they 
impair the validity of the whole 
procedure.” 

The fourth security program, 
Schnitzler said, is the entirely non- 
governmental and unofficial Em- 
ployer Security Program, under 
which “private employers, on their 
own initiative, enlarge upon and go 
far beyond necessary and proper 
plant security practices.” Charg- 
ing that this “comes pretty close 
to the old-fashioned despotic rule,” 
he warned that employers can use 
them to “bring back the old vicious 
practices of blacklisting and labor 
espionage.” 

The operation of security pro- 
grams, Schnitzler said, “must re- 
main the responsibility of our gov- 


ernment. 


3 States, Canada 
In April Mergers 


AFL and CIO organiza- 
tions in three states and Can- 
ada will merge during April. 

Tennessee will lead off with 
unity between the state’s fed- 
eration of labor and indus 
trial union council at Chatta- 
nooga on Apr. 7. Missouri 
and Louisiana labor groups 
will hold merger conventions 
Apr. 10 in St. Louis and 
Baton Rouge respectively. — 

The Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress and Canadian 
Congress of Labor will join 
forces Apr. 23 in Toronto and 
emerge as the Canadian La- 
bor Congress. 


Action Is Due 


UNIONS ARE DEPENDENT upon civil liberties for their very ex- 


istence, AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler tells eighth an- 
nual conference on civil liberties in Washington. Over 100 national 
organizations participated in the two-day meeting sponsored by Na- 


‘| tional Civil Liberties Clearing House. 


Cotton Textile Mills Must 
Pay Nationwide Minimum 


Textile workers and all labor won a victory when the Supreme 


Court in effect upheld the power of the Secretary of Labor under 
the Walsh-Healey Act to establish a nationwide minimum wage in 


cotton mills. He 
Minimum rates of $1 an hour 
were set by Sec. James Mitchell 


| for cotton workers, and as a direct 


result of the high court’s action 
the Secretary’s order will now go 
into effect for workers employed in 
plants handling government con- 
tracts under Walsh-Healey. How- 
ever, these workers already get $1 
an hour under the minimum wage 
law. 


Backs Up Mitchell 

An indirect result of the Su- 
preme Court action may be to 
speed the application of nationwide 
minimum rates in other industries 
for workers in government-contract 
plants. In the woolen industry, 
hearings have already been held 
and nationwide wage determina- 
tions have been set. 

The cotton textile decision took 
the form of a refusal by the Su- 
preme Court to overrule a court of 
appeals decision that the Secretary 
of Labor does have the right to set 
the nationwide minimum. 

That fact had been challenged 
by some 158 southern textile mill 
operators. They argued unsuccess- 
fully that under Walsh-Healey, the 
Labor Dept. has the right to set its 
“prevailing wage” rates for govern- 
ment contracts only on an area- 
by-area basis. _ 

Union Enters Case 

They asked the courts to rule 
that language in the law referring 
to “locality” should prohibit the 
Secretary from making his wage 
determination in cotton textiles on 
a nationwide basis. 

The Textile Workers, who have 
favored the nationwide minimum, 
entered the legal case. Attorneys 
Arthur J. Goldberg and David Fel- 
ler entered the case for the old 
CIO, and in later stages, for the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept., 
which they serve as general coun- 
sel and associate general counsel 
respectively. 

One of the major objectives of 


TV the law, the lower court pointed 


out, was to rule out “the possibility 
that national expenditures would 
go to forces tending to depress 
’wages and offending fair social 
standards.” 

To rule otherwise,, the appellate 
decision said, would “freeze the 
competitive advantage of concerns 
that operate in low-wage commu- 
nities and in effect offer a reward 
for moving to such communities. 
This would defeat the purpose of 
the act and make it meaningless 
to a large part of the industry.” 

Paid Lower Wages 

Some of the southern mills that 
challenged the $1 an hour mini- 
mum paid wages as low as 87 cents 
an hour while northern competitors 
were paying more than $1 an hour. 

They were compelled to raise 
wages to $1 when the new Fair 
Labor Standards Act, setting a stat- 
utory minimum of $1 an hour in 
interstate commerce, became ef- 
fective Mar. 1. 

They still maintained their at- 
tack on the power of the Labor 
Dept. to set a higher “prevailing 
wage” standard under Walsh- 
Healey on a nation-wide basis. 

On the way up through the high- 
er courts is another appeal—this 
time from wool and worsted mills 
—challenging a nation-wide mini- 
mum Walsh-Healey prevailing wage 
standard of $1.20 an hour. The 
mills lost in U. S. District Court 
when Judge Luther W. Youngdahl, 
relying on the appellate court pre- 
cedent on cotton mills, threw out 
their case. 

Retail Clerks Win 
Pay Hike for 4,000 

Boston — A two-year contract 
signed by Retail Clerks Local 711 
will provide $5.50 weekly wage in- 
creases for 4,000 employes of Wm. 
Filene’s Sons Co. stores here and 
in the suburbs. Four-dollar boosts 
are retroactive to Feb. 1 and the 
balance is effective Nov. 1. 


On Depressed 
Area Measure 


Long Senate Labor Committee 
hearings on bills to assist eco- 
nomically depressed areas are head- 
ing for a conclusion with hopes 
that proposed legislation will hit 
the Senate floor in three weeks to 
a month. 

Committee members have taken 
| detailed testimony in numerous 
states and heard reports from 
stricken New England textile towns 
and depleted coal areas. 

Attention has centered mainly 
on a measure introduced by Sen. 
Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill.). The 
Administration’s bill, introduced by 
Sen. H. Alexander Smith (R-N. J.), 
has mustered only passing notice. 


19 Major Areas 

The latest report of the Labor 
Dept. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
lists 19 major areas of substantial 
labor surplus—an euphemism for 
unemployment—and 64 smaller la- 
bor market areas affected by the 
blight of fairly chronic joblessness. 


These figures reflect some im- 
provement in the course of a year 
from previous highs but union offi- 
cials and others have stressed the 
need for vigorous federal legisla- 
tion to assist depressed areas. A 
quite opposite position was taken 
during the hearings by spokesmen 
for the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and other, similar groups. 

In the concluding days of hear- 
ings Research Dir. Solomon Bar- 
kin of the Textile Workers Union 
told the subcommittee that “so 
long as these areas fester, our econ- 
omy and society will be sick.” 

Smother Human Talent 

Depression and continued unem- 
ployment smother human. talent, 
Barkin said. “The talents and 
powers of people are repressed.” 

Barkin supported the Douglas 
bill and said the Smith measure 
indicated its supporters “have not 
truly analyzed the situation.” 

He was critical of the efforts of 
some local development commit- 
tees and said federal assistance and 
financial aid are essential to over- 
come the conspiracy of silence 
which has been used to cover local 
communities in their desperate ef- 
forts to entice individual manufac- 
turers to locate in their areas. 

Arthur G. McDowell, director 
of governmental affairs for the 
Upholsterers Union, told the Sen- 
ate group he favored the Douglas 
measure but asked that the section 
dealing with loans for new plant 
construction be strengthened. 

Present language, he said, is not 
sufficient or workable “in the light 
of painful experience with the ne- 
farious practice of state and local 
governments of subsidizing the 
migration of existing industry from 
one section to the other by every- 
thing from total financing to un- 
redeemable pledges to keep the lo- 
cal production worker in a self- 
stitched strait jacket.” 


Senate Kills 
Bill To Curb 
City Voters 


By Willard Shelton 


A slickly devised plan to aug. 
ment the power of one-pary 
states and rural voters in presi, 
dential elections collapsed when 
the Senate defeated the proposed 
Daniel-Thurmond-Mundt consi. 
tutional amendment. 


After beating this amendmen 
and other proposed electora| 
changes, the Senate sent the entire 
issue back to the Judiciary Cop. 
mittee. This recommittal presuma. 
bly killed the amendments for this 
session. 

The Daniel-Thurmond-Munt 
proposal reached the floor original. 
ly with impressive co-sponsorship 
from 54 senators, only 12 short of 
two-thirds of the entire membership 
needed for passage. 


Co-Sponsors Drop Off 

Opponents led by Sens. Paul }, 
Douglas (D-Ili.), Herbert Lehma 
(D-N. Y.) and John F. Kennedy 
(D-Mass.) made so devastating an 
attack on the proposal that several 
co-sponsors dropped off the resolu. 
tion. 

Among these were Sens. Irving 
M. Ives (R-N. Y.) and Alexander 
Smith (R-N. J.).. Another one-time 
co-sponsor, Sen. Wayne Morse (D. 
Ore.) voted against the proposal on 
roll call. 

The Daniel-Thurmond-Munt 
proposal would have abolished the 
Electoral College, through which 
presidents are technically chosen, 
in its present form. It would have 
authorized each state legislature to 
divide its electoral vote either pro. 
portionately among the three can 
didates running best in the state 
wide popular vote or in the sam 
manner that senators and _ repre 
sentatives are now chosen. 


Curb on City Voters 


Sen. Karl Mundt (R-S. D.) frank: 
ly argued in debate that the power 


Price Daniel (D-Tex.) talked about 
curbing the power of what lk 
termed “minority pressure groups.” 

Douglas, Lehman and Kennedy 
retorted that what they really 
meant was to deprive city voters, 
including racial and national mix 
orities, of their present influence in 
presidential elections. 

They pointed out that most stat? 
legislatures are heavily gerrymat 
dered to overrepresent urban and 
small-town voters and underrepre 
sent urban citizens and that com 
gressional districts, by which mem 
bers of the House are chosen, ait 
similarly gerrymandered. 

A shift by the states to division 
of their electoral votes in pres 
dential elections by congressioni 
districts would leave urban voter 
underrepresented in choice of ! 
president as well, they said. 

Four proposed substitute amené- 
ments, calling for direct election of 
presidents by popular vote and ba* 
ing each state’s electoral vote 0 
the proportion of citizens actually 
balloting, were beaten before th 
Daniel-Thurmond-Mundt . propos#! 
was turned down. 


Calif. Carpenters 
Ask Seven-Hour Day 


San Jose, Calif.—Adoption of 4 
seven-hour day was called for by 
representatives of 200,000 workers 
‘in woodworking crafts at the 28th 
convention of the California Stalé 
Council of Carpenters. 

Sec.-Treas. C. J. Haggerty of the 
California Federation of Labot 
warned the convention that “a de 
perate wing of labor-haters” in th? 
Republican Party was plotting 
push anti-labor bills through 


present session of Congress. 


of what he called “machines” inf 
big cities should be curbed. Saf 
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: Morse Attack on NLRB 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, MARCH 31, 1956 


' Page Three 


Bias Lauded by Meany 


Sen. Wayne Morse’s detailed 


anti-labor bias of the present National Labor Relations Board call 
for an immediate congressional investigation, AFL-CIO Pres. 


George Meany declared. 


Meany termed Morse’s 30,000-word, five-hour Senate speech 


and documented charges of the 


analyzing the record of the board‘ 
in the past three years “an out- 
standing public service.” 

The Oregon Democrat, a former 
dean of the University of Oregon 


‘Law School, dug deep into board 


records and documented anti-labor 
and pro-employer charges in five 
major areas in which the board is 
charged with administering the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 


Usurped Functions 
The NLRB, Morse concluded on 
the basis of the evidence, usurped 
legislative functions of Congress 
and overrode the basic intent of 
Congress when it passed the T-H 
Act. 


Meany declared that the evi- 
dence and case histories cited by 
Morse “fully confirm the criti- 
cisms voiced by the trade union 
movement of the rulings, deci- 
sions and administration” of the 
act by the NLRB and its general 
counsel since 1953. 


The AFL-CIO president noted 
the board’s policies “have reduced 
the protection of the rights of 
workers and have broadened the 
rights of management. They have 
thwarted self-organization of em- 
ployes and assisted employers who 
desired to keep unions out of their 
plants. They have imposed re- 
strictions on the right to strike 
which Congress, itself, rejected 
when it passed the Taft-Hartley 
Act. They have narrowed the field 
of jurisdiction of the NLRB to the 
point where millions of workers are 
denied the right and opportunity 
of choosing collective bargaining 
representatives of their own choos- 
ing. 

‘Shocking Story of Bias’ 

“All of this adds up to a shock- 
ing story of bias and prejudice 
against the working people of this 
country, coupled with rank favor- 
itism to employers.” 

Morse contended in his lengthy 
speech that almost-all of the 
changes in doctrine and interpreta- 


der the Eisenhower Administration 
“have been changes which reduced 
the protections of labor and in- 
creased the rights of management.” 
The charges of bias, prejudice 
and maladministration against la- 
bor, he added, have been confirmed 
by informed students and compe- 
tent lawyers specializing in the field 
of labor-management relations. 
He added that the board has 
not limited its revolutionizing of 
the act to unclear areas but has 
gone far beyond that. “It has 
deliberately distorted and mis- 
construed the statutory language 
to narrow the rights which Con- 
gress vested in labor organiza- 
tions and to increase the scope 
of prohibitions on union activity 
which the act imposed. It has 
overruled prior board policies 
which had not only received 
judicial approval but the ap- 
proval of Congress as well.” 
Morse listed the major areas of 
board bias as erosion of employe 
rights on reinstatement and back 
pay, curtailment of legal rights and 
economic power of labor organiza- 
tions, changes in substantive rules 
of law and policy, abuses of filing 
requirements and extending the 
right of free speech by employers 
to include plain coercion. 


Boilermakers Open 
Organizing Drive 

Chicago—Pres. William A. 
Calvin of the Boilermakers & 
Blacksmiths told an international 
field staff meeting that it was the 
union’s “inescapable duty” to estab- 
lish the organization in all plants 
“where workers are performing 
services coming within our recog- 
nized and historic jurisdiction.” 

Pres. Emeritus Charles J. Mac- 
Gowan, an AFL-CIO vice presi- 
dent, pointed out the magnitude of 
the organizing job faced not only 
by his union but by the entire labor 
movement. 

A unit: has been established to 
pilot the Boilermakers organizing 
drive with Vice Pres. A. J. Eder- 


THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE came into camera range for the first time at its re- 
cent meeting in Washington, The committee is the top command of the AFL-CIO between meet- 
ings of the Executive Council. Seated left to right are Vice Pres. Matthew Woll and Pres. George 
Meany. Standing, left to right are Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler and Vice Presidents James B. 
Carey, George Harrison, Harry Bates, David J. McDonald and Walter P. Reuther. 


copbe-e Bz 


Firms Sue to Kill 
‘Lockout’ Ruling 


Harrisburg, Pa. — Seventy 
firms have enlisted in the 
Pennsylvania Chamber of 
Commerce fight to kill the 
state’s “lockout” ruling in- 
volving unemployment com- 
pensation for 23,000 Electri- 
cal Workers involved in the 
recent strike against West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. 

The firms filed suit in Dau- 
phin County common pleas 
court to challenge the ruling 
of State Labor Sec. John R. 
Torquato that a lockout 
existed in the Westinghouse 
situation since Dec. 19. This 
was the date on which the 
firm refused a request by 
Gov. George M. Leader to 
submit the issues in the TUE 
strike to final and binding 
arbitration. 

Leonard P. Fox, executive 
director of the Chamber of 
Commerce, said the 70 firms 
employ more than 415,000 
workers in Pennsylvania, 


tion which the board has made un- 


hardy in charge. 


the group is John W. Livingston, AFL-C*O director of organization. 


Textile Workers Press 
Limestone Mill Drive | 


Gaffney, S. C.—The organizing drive at the Limestone textile 
mills here continued as the Textile Workers Union initiated legal 
action against rowdies who severely beat four organizers on a street 


outside the plant on Mar. 14. 


Leaflets were distributed by rank and file members of TWUA 


Local 710 from Rock Hill, N. C.,' 
another unit of the Lowenstein 
chain which owns the Limestone 
mill. Nine plants in the 16-unit 
chain are organized, eight by 
TWUA and one by the United Tex- 
tile Workers. 


Sue for Damages 

Suits for actual and punitive 
damages totaling $230,000 against 
the nine men responsible for beat- 
ing the organizers have been filed 
in federal court. The case will be 
tried in Spartanburg, S. C. Two 
organizers are suing for $50,000 
each, another for $60,000 and the 
fourth for $70,000, based on the 
extent of their injuries. 

In addition, the union has in- 


PLANS AND PROSPECTS for organizing came in for detailed discussion as AFL-CIO regional directors and assistants gathered in 
Washington. It was the first session for these officials since immediately after the merger convention in New York City. 


voked a South Carolina law to pro- 
tect the organizers against further 
harassment. TWUA is arguing that 
distribution of leaflets is a normal 
part of an organizer’s work and the 
state’s law purports to guarantee a 
worker an opportunity to follow 
his trade. 


At least one FBI agent from 
Spartanburg has been investigating 
the union’s charges that the organ- 
izers’ civil rights were violated in 
the attack. Particular attention is 
being paid to the role of Cherokee 
County Sheriff Lyman Wright who 
is alleged to have informed the 
company of the union’s plan to 
pass out leaflets and who refused 
to accord the organizers police pro- 
tection. 


Protest Rights Violation 

Wright told the organizers that 
any attempt to distribute leaflets 
would leave them liable for arrest 
and prosecution for inciting to riot. 
Even after the hoodlums who at-. 
tacked the organizers were iden- 
tified, the sheriff refused to arrest 
them. Instead he ordered the or- 
ganizers to leave the county or face 
arrest. - 

The violation of civil rights was 
protested to Atty. Gen. Herbert 
Brownell by AFL-CIO. Pres. 
George Meany and TWUA Execue 
tive Vice Pres. William Pollock. 

Injured in the attack were Hamil- 
ton C. Martin and Raymond Nor- 
ris of the AFL-CIO organizing 
staff and Harry E. Robertson and 


(| Amos Holcombe, TWUA organ- 


1Zers. 


Inflammatory Speeches 

Boyd E. Payton, TWUA’s south 
ern director, saw the incident as 
the latest in a mounting number of 
anti-union demonstrations. Offi- 
cials of textile firms like Deering- 
Milliken, Burlington Mills and 
J. P. Stevens Co. have made in 
flammatory speeches recently in the 
Gaffney-Spartanburg area. Radio 


stations are being supplied with 
tape recordings by Alston Calhoun, 
sparkplug of “Americanism Pre- 
_1 | ferred,” a group dedicated to vilify~ 
Addressing| ing unions and blocking organiza- 
tions. 
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' [Food Costs 
Off, Other 
Prices Up 


} Retail prices were static in the 
month ending Feb. 15, according 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Its Consumers Price Index stood 
at 114.6, the same as on Jan. 15 
and three-tenths of 1 percent higher 
than a year earlier. 
| It stayed immobile because food 
prices, declining for the fifth con- 
secutive month, hit their lowest 
level since December 1950 and 
offset increases in costs of housing, 
clothing, transportation, medical 
and personal care, recreation, and 
other goods and services. 

A sharp decline in egg prices and 
smaller drops in beef, frankfurters 
and fish were responsible for the 
lower food costs, despite higher 
prices for pork, poultry, fresh fruits 
and vegetables, canned and frozen 
orange juice, bakery products and 
coffee. 

BLS Commissioner Ewan Clague 
warned that the March index may 
be a little higher if food prices 
follow past practice at this time of 
year and hold steady. 

The BLS also reported that the 
average spendable weekly earnings 
of an mdustrial worker stood at 
record levels for the month—$71.- 
92 for a worker with three depend- 
ents and $64.59 for one with none. 

The figures were unchanged from 
January and were slightly under 
the December level. However, they 
were about $2.90 a week higher 
than a year earlier, an increase of 
about 4 percent compared to the 
three-tenths of 1 percent increase 
in the CPI level. 


Labor Editors 
Plan Campaign 
On‘Gyp’Sheets 


Cincinnati, O.—Revision of the 
“Code of Ethics” of the Intl. Labor 
Press Association held the spotlight 
at the first meeting of the Executive 
Council here. 

Several provisions designed to 
tighten up the standards of conduct 
of labor papers in the field of adver- 
tising solicitation were tentatively 
agreed upon and will be incor- 
porated in the revised code. 

The action on the code of busi- 
ness condygt came after a detailed 
report on the activities of so-called 
“labor papers” had been given by 
Sec.-Treas. Bernard R. Mullady. 
He also reviewed the results of dis- 
cussions with officials of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, the 
Fraud Bureau of the New York 
district attorney’s office and Atty. 
Gen. Jacob K. Javits of New York, 
in connection with the practices of 
“phony labor papers” which exploit 
businessmen through high-pressure 

“boiler room” advertising schemes. 

| At the opening session plans were 
completed to expand the new or- 
ganization to include all publica- 

‘tions of international, state and 
local central bodies of the former 
American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions affiliates as well as the publi- 
cations owned by local unions. 

Henry C. Fleisher, director of 
publications of the AFL-CIO, led a 
discussion of available news serv- 
ices for the labor press. 

Standing committees were named 
by Pres. Gordon Cole to deal with 
_ the annual labor press contest spon- 
sored by ILPA, a scholarship plan, 
regional labor press conferences, 
public relations of the labor press, 
a workshop on the improvement of 
the content of the papers, the 1956 

_convention program and a cam- 
paign for increased support of the 
labor press by all segments of the 


speaker at the first national confer- 
ence of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Education held in Washington. 

The conference was attended by 
more than 100 education directors 
representing 23 national and inter- 
national unions, a dozen state or- 
ganizations and other specialists 
in the field. 


Positive Program 
AFL-CIO Education Dir. John 
D. Connors explained that the de- 
partment “has the responsibility in 
the new organization of carrying on 
a positive educational program... 
and to realize the great potentiality 
of the merger.” 

Neuberger told the group that 
“labor has a great challenge in 
bringing important issues of the 
day to the people in terms that 
they can understand. He criti- 
cized some union material as not 
being clearly and simply expressed. 
“It should have an impact upon 
people’s emotions,” he said. 

Labor people too often talk in 
the abstract, instead of being spe- 
cific, and speaking in “human 
terms” or using symbols which 
workers can understand from their 
own experience. Neuberger said 
it seemed to him sometimes that 
labor papers were written by peo- 
ple buried too deeply in theories 
and ideologies. “We talk too much 
to our own people,” he added. 


Labor Has Mandate 

Boris Shishkin, director of the 
AFL-CO Civil Rights Committee, 
told the conference that the merged 
labor movement had “a crystal 
clear mandate against any form of 
discrimination because of race, 
creed or color,” and that “we will 
stick to our guns in carrying this 
out.” 

Shishkin said that a good part 
of “the avalanche of mail” op- 
posing the AFL-CIO’s position on 
integration which had come in 
from the South revealed that a 
large part of it had obviously been 
prepared by an outside source, as 
a lot of the letters were similar or 
identical, many of them beginning, 
“I personally resent... .” 
Education Dir. Mark Starr, of the 
Intl. Ladies Garment Workers, told 
a conference session chaired by 


labor movement. 


Assistant AFL-CIO Education Dir. 


A DISCUSSION GROUP at the national AFL-CIO education conference listen to Henry Paley 
the United Paper Workers discuss a stewards’ training program. At head table, back to camera, are 
Education Dir. John Connors, left, and Mark Starr of the Intl. Ladies Garment Workers. 


‘Getting Out Vote’ Toughest Job, 
Neuberger Tells Labor Educators 


“The most difficult and heartbreaking task in America is to get the ordinary citizen to vote in his 
own self-interest,” Sen. Richard Neuberger (D-Ore.) told an AFL-CIO education conference. 
Neuberger, the first Democratic senator to be elected from his state in 40 years, was a featured 


rd 


of 


John E. Cosgrove, that “labor is 
more dependent upon public opin- 
ion than ever before.” Public opin- 
ion is not as favorable to labor as 
it should be, he said, partly because 
of the way “the misdoings and mis- 
deeds of certain labor racketeers” 
are played up in the press. This 
leads many to feel that unions “no 


longer stand for the little guy but 
for well-heeled leaders.” 


Mass Distribution 

Labor is doing a better job in 
bringing more understanding to the 
public through the radio, TV, and 
the labor press, Starr said, but it 
should also go in for mass dis- 
tribution of pro-union material, to 
counteract the efforts of Big Busi- 
ness which makes heavy use of this 
method. He suggested “good read- 
ing racks” as one way of doing this. 

Larry Rogin, education director, 
Textile Workers Union, told the 
conference that a good part of the 
major problems set forth in the 
program adopted at the merger 
convention would require exten- 
sive workers’ education to be made 
effective. “The very merger it- 
self,” Rogin said, “was a recogni- 
tion that the two labor movements 
had been unsuccessful in dealing 
with these problems.” 

Two other international union 
education directors who addressed 
the conference were Brendan Sex- 
ton of the United Auto Workers 
and George W. Brooks of the Intl. 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite & 
Paper Mill Workers. 

Speaking on the role of the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Education in cooper- 
ating with the larger internationals, 
Sexton said that it could be very 
helpful particularly in the “cross- 
fertilization” of ideas from one un- 
ion to another, and in aiding in 
areas where an international has 
few or very small locals. ‘“Imagina- 
tion and improvisation are impor- 
tant in developing educational ac- 
tivities,” he said. 

Transmit Information 

Brooks, as a spokesman for the 
smaller internationals, agreed with 
Sexton that the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Education could be very helpful by 
“transmitting information” about 
successful educational activities of 
the various unions. He recom- 


mended the development of con- 
ferences “related to specific prob- 
lems.” 


How the Dept. of Education can 
cooperate with the AFL-CIO Dept. 
of International Affairs was ex- 
plained by Dir. George Brown. 
Speaking of union members serv- 
ing in various government capac- 
ities in the foreign field, Brown 
said: “We want to get people with 
trade union experience into the 
foreign service, and we don’t want 
them limited to labor attaches.” 

Andrew J. Biemiller of the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Legislation, at the 
final session of the conference, gave 
a brief account of what unions are 
up against in the present Congress, 
“which is not exactly friendly from 
the point of view of labor.” He 
warned that the prospect for relief 
on such measures as the Taft-Hart- 
ley law, taxes, extended coverage 
of the minimum wage and other 
legislation favored by labor are not 
too good. 


Goldberg Referee 


In Musicians Case 


New York — James C. Petrillo, 
president of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, announced the 
appointment of Arthur J. Goldberg, 
special counsel of the AFL-CIO, as 
referee to hear testimony and report 
to the AFM executive board on 
charges growing out of a dispute 
within Local 47 in Los Angeles. 

Petrillo acted at the direction of 
the union’s executive committee, in 
session in New York City. The 
hearings will commence in Los An- 
geles on April 11. ; 

In announcing the appointmen 
of the referee, Petrillo said: “In 
Mr. Goldberg we are fortunate in 
obtaining the services of one of the 
country’s outstanding labor attor- 
neys and.a man widely known and 
respected for his integrity and judi- 
cial impartiality. It guarantees com- 
plete fairness for all concerned.” 


THE AFL-CIO PRESENTS 


Labor Backs 
Lehman Bill 
For Housing 


(Continued from Page 1) 


“The AFL-CIO asks the mem- ~ 


bers of this committee to give seri- 
ous and sympathetic consideration 
to the comprehensive housing pro- 
gram authorized by the bill. 

“We are confident that after 
studying the provisions of this bill, 
you will come to the conclusion 


that its adoption would give Amer- - 


ica the housing program which is 
in the best interests of the entire 
nation,” said Shishkin. 

He expressed doubt that unless 
the Lehman bill is passed, housing 


construction this year will reach 
last year’s level of 1.3 million units 


—much less than the two million: 


units required annually over a long 
term to catch up with the ever- 
growing need. 

Despite the talk about an “un- 
precedented housing boom,” he 
said, statistics show that housing 
construction, if related to popula- 
tion, was “a lot more vigorous dur- 
ing the 1920s than it has been in 
recent years.” Despite that earlier 
boom, millions of families lacked 
decent housing at the end of the 
decade—and the situation is worse 
today, he added. 

“It isn’t enough to boost the rate 
of housing construction to two mil- 
lion units a year,” he added. 


Costs Out of Reach 

“Homebuilding activity must also 
be fundamentally redirected to as- 
sure that a far larger number of 
homes are built for the families in 
the low and middle ranges of the 
income scale which have the most 
urgent need.” 

Most houses being built today, 
he declared, are “far beyond” the 
financial reach of the average fam- 
ily, while such families that do buy 
them are burdened by excessively 
high financing charges which could 
be “substantially reduced” under 
the Lehman bill. 

The Eisenhower Administration’s 
housing bill, Shishkin said, “ignores 
the most urgent housing needs.” 

“It not only offers no hope for 
decent housing to low income fam- 
ilies,” he explained, “but it com- 
pletely ignores the needs of middle 
income families. 

- “It would not alter in the slight- 
est the unduly high financial 
charges which have kept the high- 
cost houses currently being sold out 
of the reach of most middle income 
families.” ° 


Reports Show 
°29 Boomlet 
Leveling Off 


(Continued from Page 1) 


somewhat, generally at the high 
levels reached at the end of 1955. 


Some Dips Recorded 


Although over-all industrial pro- 
duction held steady in February, 
the last ‘month for which statistics 
are available, the department’s Sut- 
vey of Current Business disclosed 
some dips that contrasted with the 
spring of 1955, “when rises in out- 
put in virjually all lines of manu- 
facturing dominated the produc- 
tion pattern.” ’ 

It particularly cited slowed-down 
activity in auto sales and new home 
construction. “Sizable” declines in 
production have been concentrated 
thus far in 1956 in durable goods 
industries, particularly consumer 
durables, it said. Production drops 
in other industries, the department 
said, “have been of moderate pro- 
portions—ranging from 1 to 7 per- 
cent.” 
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PRINCIPAL SPEAKERS at Philip Murray Diagnostic Clinic dedication look over entrance to new 
building. Left to right are Murray Foundation Sec.-Treas. James B. Carey, Steelworkers Pres. David 


J. McDonald, Bishop McNamara, Sister Celeste, administrator of Providence Hospital; Emil Rieve, 


$ chairman of the Murray Foundation; AFL-CIO Sec. 


berg, foundation director. 


-Treas. William F. Schnitzler, and Arthur J. Gold- 


Murray Honored at Dedication 
Of Providence Hospital Clinic 


By Al Zack 


High tribute was paid to Philip Murray, late president of the CIO and the United Steelworkers, by 
AFL-CIO leaders and Catholic church dignitaries in Washington. 
The occasion was the dedication of the Philip Murray Diagnostic Clinic of Providence Hospital. The 
three-story wing of the new $8 million hospital was the result of a $150,000 gift from the Philip 


Murray Memorial Foundation. 


4 


The Murray clinic was dedicated * 
in private ceremonies the day be- 
fore the official hospital dedication 
service. The new hospital replaces 
historic 95-year-old Providence 
Hospital, which figured prominently 
in Washington’s history. 

Schnitzler Speaker 

Arthur J. Goldberg, director of 
the Murray Foundation, presided at 
the private ceremonies, with Wil- 
liam F. Schnitzler, AFL-CIO secre- 
lary-treasurer, delivering the main 
speech. Emil Rieve, chairman of 
the Murray Foundation, was a 
thief speaker at the main dedica- 
tion on the following day. Rieve, 
an AFL-CIO vice. president, is gen- 
tral president of the Textile Work- 
tts Union. 

Also dedicated during the private 
Ceremonies was a reception room 
for the hospital radiological depart- 
ment, a gift of the Steelworkers in 
honor of Van A. Bittner, late vice 
President of the union. 

McDonald Lauds Both 

Pres. David J. McDonald of the 
USWA, who spoke at both ceremo- 
tes, hailed the work of both Mur- 
tay and Bittner in the Mine Work- 
fs and later in the Steelworkers. 
He called the gifts “fitting and 
Proper” and evidence that the 
‘deeds of great men live long be- 
Yond them.” 

Schnitzler called Murray “a great 
Umanitarian” as well as a great 
kbor leader. Noting Providence 
Hospital’s “determination that nei- 
ther race, nor creed, nor color, nor 
onomic status should bar a suffer- 
ng individual from the very best 
of medical care,” Schnitzler said: 


“From what I {now of ‘Philip 


Murray and of Philip Murray’s 
works, I am sure he would be 
pleased today—not because of this 
ceremony, for he was a modest 
man. But he would be pleased this 
clinic will mean that hundreds of 
men, women and children, from 
every walk of life, will have a 
chance to share a bit more of God’s 
sunshine. And that was always the 
goal of Philip Murray.” 

James B. Carey, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Murray foundation, and 
an AFL-CIO vice president, re- 
called the humble Scottish village 
from which Murray came. He 
lauded Providence Hospital and ob- 
served that hundreds of patients, 
soon to be treated in the clinic, 
would have renewed hope and con- 
fidence because of the gift honor- 
ing Murray’s memory. 


Camden Asks First 
Labor Day Stamps 


Camden, N. J.—The Cam- 
den Central Labor Union and 
the Union Printers’ League 
of New Jersey have asked the 
Post Office Dept. to open the 
sale of its new 3-cent stamp 
honoring Labor Day in Cam- 
den, home of Peter J. Mc- 
Guire, the founder of the 
observance. 

McGuire, life-long mem- 
ber of the Carpenters, is 
buried in Camden. The Post 
Office Dept. usually places 
such stamps on sale in an 
appropriate city or town a 
day ahead of the rest of the 
country. It has not yet se- 
lected a date or place for first 
sales of the Labor Day stamp. 


Bishop John M. McNamara, 
auxiliary bishop of the Washing- 
ton archdiocese, blessed the Murray 
clinic and the plaque honoring 
Bittner. Sister Celeste, the hospital 
administrator, pledged that Provi- 
dence would never abandon its 
time-honored tradition, “that the 
poor deserve equally the same kind 
of loving care as do the wealthy.” 


Project ‘Well Chosen’ 
Rieve, speaking at the main cere- 
mony, recalled that the Murray 


foundation early agreed that “no 
monument of stone or wood could 
fully capture the spirit of Philip 
Murray.” Noting that many worth- 


while projects had been suggested’ 


to the Murray foundation, he said, 
“none would have been as close” to 
Murray’s heart as the gift to Provi- 
dence. 


“As I look upon this tremendous 
new institution, and as I contem- 
plate the devoted care which its pa- 
tients will receive from the Sisters 
of Charity, I am confident we chose 
well,” Rieve said. 


Sales, Corporation 
Taxes Extended 


By unanimous voice vote the 
Senate passed and sent to the White 
House a bill extending the present 
manufacturers’ sales and corpora- 
tion tax rates for another year. 


The measure, requested by the 
Administration, continues corpora- 
tion income taxes at 52 percent and 
keeps excise taxes on alcoholic 
beverages, cigarettes, gasoline, 
autos, trucks, buses and auto parts 
and accessories at the level voted 
in the Korean War. Without it, 
the government would have lost 
about $3.2 billion of income begin- 
ning Apr. tf. 


| AUXILIARY BISHOP John M. McNamara of Wash 


* sss Soba ais oo 


gton, D. C., 


blesses the plaque honoring Philip Murray, late president of the 
CIO and the Steelworkers, at ceremonies dedicating the Philip Mur- 
ray Diagnostic Clinic in Providence Hospital. Director of the Mur- 


ray Foundation Arthur J. Goldberg (right) presided at dedication. 


Barbers Give Kids 
Easter Haircuts 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. — Nine 
members of Journeymen Bar- 
bers Local 244 spent most of 
Palm Sunday at St. Stanislaus 
Institute and gave haircuts 
to 102 children there in ac- 
cordance with their monthly 
practice. 

The barbers who gave up 
part of their day off to spruce 
up the youngsters for the 
Easter season were Louis 
Maffei, William Jump, 
Charles Brown, Pat Doran, 
Angelo Trapenese, Tony 
Palma, Frank Loftus, George 
Bedrin and Joseph Berres. 


Motor Coach 
Union to Cut 
Blue Cross 


San Antonio, Tex.—Motor 
Coach Employes Div. 694 is shop- 
ping for some “union made” medi- 
cal and hospitalization insurance to 
replace present Blue Cross cover- 
age. 

Blue Cross-Blue Shield of Texas 
has been informed by the union 
that ‘a company which recognizes 
the beneficial effects of sound un- 
ion-management relations in its 
own operations will be better fitted 
to recognize the mutual benefits to 
be derived in company-union rela- 
tionships.” 

The division’s executive board 
informed Blue Cross it was not 
canceling its present agreement but 
wanted the insurance group to be 
aware of the union’s plans. Div. 
694 pays around $2,500 a month 
in premiums to Blue Cross. 

Employes of Blue Cross in Dal- 
las voted in January against having 
the Office Employes represent them 
after a vigorous anti-union cam- 
paign by the Blue Cross manage- 
ment. A protest against the results 
of the election has been filed with 
the NLRB by the unior. 


Teamsters Shelve 
Loan to ILA 


The Teamsters Executive Board 
has shelved for the time being a 
proposed loan of $400,000 to the 
Intl. Longshoremen’s Association 
but approved a plan to allow im- 
plementation of a mutual assistance 
pact with the ILA, according to 
press reports from Honolulu. 

Teamster Pres. Dave Beck re- 
portedly offered the formula for 
shelving the controversial loan and 
the full cooperation of the inter- 
national union in working out the 
aid pact. 

Beck announced that he plans to 
meet with AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany early in April to report on 
relations between the Teamsters 
and the ILA. 


‘Fee-Hungry’ 
Surgeons Hit 
By Reuther 


Detroit—Greedy surgeons are 
charging union members and their 
dependents additional fees on top 
of the “full payment” schedule sup- 
posed to safeguard them through 
their Blue Shield coverage, UAW 
Pres. Walter P. Reuther and Sec.- 
Treas. Emil Mazey have charged. 

The claim was based on a UAW 
Social Security Dept. survey of ac- 
tual charges for surgical care. 

“The survey indicates that Blue 
Shield has failed miserably in its 
obligation to enforce either the 
spirit or the letter of the full pay- 
ment terms of the Blue Shield con- 
tract,” Reuther said, “and that doc- 
tors have taken advantage of Blue 
Shield laxity to gouge unfortunate 
patients.” 

The surgical bills of only one- 
third of the subscribers were paid 
in full through the Blue Shield, the 
survey showed, while the more seri- 
ous the operation the less adequate 
is the Blue Shield payment. 

Reuther said the organization 
should take immediate steps to en- 
force the full payment clauses of 
its contracts. It also should urge 
the Michigan State and Wayne 
County Medical Societies to co- 
operate in ending “this evil practice 
of overcharging for surgical serv- 
ices,” he added. 


Miller Favors 
Hotels, Union 
Conference 


Miami Beach, Fla.—Pres. Ed S. 
Miller of the Hotel & Restaurant 
Employes urged that both sides in 
the long strike against this resort’s 
hotels be brought together for a 
conference in the capitol at Talla- 
hassee. 


Miller said he agreed with the 
statement of Gov. LeRoy Collins 
“that a fair solution to the long Mi- 


{ami Beach strike requires an ap- 


proach in the spirit of give and 
take. We welcome his assurance 
that he will help if he can find a 
way to do so.” 

The strike which began a year 
ago Apr. 13 still involves 21 hotels. 
Nine hotels have signed union con- 
tracts since Oct. 1. 

Collins conferred with both 
parties and later said he did not 
think “either side is entirely right 
or entirely wrong.” He added that 
he did not know the answer and 
had “no legal authority to partici- 
pate.” 

Miller suggested the governor 
meet with both sides in Tallahassee 
or in Miami Beach “prepared to 
discuss practical steps toward bring- 
ing this dispute to an end. 
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Right Wingers Testing Third Party 


By Milton Plumb 


Right-wing super-patriots from the ranks of both Democratic and : 


Republican parties have launched two new political organizations 
looking toward the formation of a third party—and possibly a fourth. 

Already openly describing itself as a third-party movement is 
“For America,” composed primarily of right-wing Republicans who 


want to “stop Ike” in his bid for a 
second term as President. 

Less definite about where it is 
going politically is the new coali- 
tion of southerners and pro-segre- 
gationists known as the Federation 
for Constitutional Government. 

Both groups, however, have sev- 
eral characteristics in common: 

1—Each is led by extremist, 
right-wing elements in the two ma- 
jor political parties, who look upon 
their present leaders and policies 
as “socialistic” and too “interna- 
tionalist.” 

2—Leaders of both groups have 
long records as foes of organized 
labor and have led fights for “right- 
to-work” and other laws to ham- 
string workers. 

3—Both are vigorous defenders 
of so-called “states rights,” and lead- 
ers of each have roundly con- 
demned the Supreme Court deci- 
sion ordering an end to segrega- 
tion in public schools as a viola- 
tion of this principle. 

Sources of Support 


“For America” draws most of 
its strength from the big business 
anti-labor extremists of the Repub- 
lican right wing in the North; the 
FCG, on the other hand, is being 
built primarily on the ultra-conserv- 
ative pro-segregation movement of 
the South. Both, however, claim to 
be “nationwide” movements, and 
Joseph Jenkins, Florida banker, is 
listed as an officer of both groups. 

Jenkins, incidentally, is a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of 
the National Right to Work Com- 
mittee headed by Fred Hartley, 
who wrote the Taft-Hartley Law. 

It’s a little early to estimate what 
effect, if any, these two movements 
will have on next November’s elec- 
tions. “For America” is frankly 
seeking to try to drain off enough 
Republican votes to prevent either 
the Republcan or Democratic presi- 
dential candidate from getting a 
majority in the Electoral College, 
thereby throwng the election of the 
president into the House. 


*You Never Can Tell’ 


FCG Executve Committee Chair- 
man John U. Barr, a New Orleans 
industralist, denies that his group 
has discussed a “third party,” but 
adds “‘you never can tell where such 
an organization will finally go.” 
Political observers take this to mean 
that the FCG is awaiting the out- 
come of the contest for the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination be- 
fore making up its mind. 

Paradoxically, - although “For 
Amerca” is frankly committed to 
a third party, most observers, as of 
now, think it has practically no 
chance of draining off any signifi- 
cant number of Republican votes 
next November. 

The FCG, on the other hand, 
might be able to cut into the Demo- | 
cratic margin—perhaps to the ex-| 
tent of the four southern states that 
went for the Dixiecrats against 
former Pres. Truman in 1948. 

In a closer race, the loss of such 
Democratic electoral votes could be 
crucial. 

Same Candidate? 

Another prospect might be a unit- 
ing of the two groups behind the 
same “independent” presidential 
candidate. The common anti-labor 
and pro-segregation orientation of 
the FCG and “For America” would 
make such a union not too difficult 
to achieve. 

Thus far, the FCG has been built 
largely on the segregation issue, be- 
ing composed of southern white 
citizens councils and self-styled 
“patriotic” organizations in 11 
states. The federation’s executive 
and advisory committees’ member- 


ship reads like a list of pro-segrega- 


tion leaders, and includes Sens. 


James O. Eastland (D-Miss.) and |: 


Strom Thurmond (D-S. C.). 


Eastland, chairman of the Sen- |: 


ate Judiciary Committee and a 


leading backer of the citizens coun- |: 


cils, in June 1954 drafted what is 
described as the FCG’s “declaration 
of principle.” Thurmond, then gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, was the 
Dixiecrat nominee for president 
when a strong civil rights plank 
caused several southern delegations 
to walk out of the Democratic 
Party eight years ago. 
Advisory Committee 

Other former governors on the 
advisory committee include Her- 
man Talmadge (Ga.), Sam H. 
Jones (La.), Fielding L. Wright 
(Miss.) and Coke R. Stevenson 
(Tex.). Also members are Reps. 
James C. Davis (Ga.), F. Edward 
Hebert (La.), John Bell Wlliams 
(Miss.), Mendel Rivers (S. C.), 
Watkins M. Abbitt (Va.) and WI- 
liam M. Tuck (Va.). All are nomi- 
nally—Democrats. 

The FGG’s formation was pub- 
licly announced after a meeting in 
Jackson, Miss. in Jan. 1955, but it 
was not formally launched until last 
December at a meeting in Memphis. 


The federation claims that its 
first appeal for financial support 
was made last month when it 
mailed out 100,000 folders. Barr 
said that 25 percent of the “ex- 
pressed interest” came from outside 
the South, although only about 5 
percent of the mailings went to 
such areas. 

Scab Law Backers 

Barr, who has been described as 
“chief spokesman for the National 
Association of Manufacturers in 
the South,” was chairman of 
the Louisiana Citizens Committee 
which worked for the state’s “right- 
to-work” law. Five other FCG of- 
ficers were associated with Barr in 
the Louisiana fight. 

“For America” was founded in 
May 1954 in Chicago to combat 
“internationalism, interventionism 
and communism.” Two darlings 
of the right-wing super-patriotic 
groups, Gen. Robert E. Wood, for- 
mer chairman of Sears Roebuck, 
and Clarence E. Manion, foe of so- 
cial security who was ousted by 
Pres. Eisenhower as chairman of a 
presidential commission for his 
reactionary views, were named co- 
chairmen. 

Enter McCarthy 

At a New York meeting last 
month, which featured speeches by 
Sens. Joseph McCarthy (R-Wis.) 
and William Jenner (R-Ind.), 
plans for entering “For America” 
candidates for the electoral college 
were formulated. Both major par- 
ties, Manion predicted, will nomi- 
nate “pre-pledged stooges of the in- 
ternational socialists.” Dan Smoot, 
founder of Facts Forum and 
now a “For America” co-chairman, 
backed Manion’s views, declaring 
“modern liberalism and commun- 
ism are the same.” 

Then Manion used his weekly 
radio broadcast on Mar. 4 to for- 
mally launch an appeal to “con- 
servatives” in both Republican and 
Democratic ranks to work for a 
third party presidential candidate 
in November. He urged the filing 
in all states of a special slate of 
presidential electors committed to 
end the “bi-partisan conspiracy” in 
Washington. 

Manion’s broadcasts are a sepa- 
rate undertaking backed by many 
leading oil men and other indus- 
trial leaders. Well-financed, the pro- 
gram consists of a steady mouthing 
of attacks on labor, school integra- 
tion, and most of the social re- 
forms of the last 50 years. 


SEN. STROM THURMOND 
Leads Dixie right-wingers 


Another First 
For Arkansas: 
Forms COPE 


Little Rock — Arkansas labor 
rang up another first this week 
when it formed the first Committee 
on Political Education at the state 
level. 

Formation of Arkansas COPR 
followed fast on the heels of the 
merger of the Arkansas AFL and 
CIO into the Arkansas State Fed- 
erated Labor Council. 


Same Officers 

Bringing together the political 
arms of the two labor organiza. 
tions—LLPE and PAC—presented 
no problems. All segments. of labor 
in the state have. been in business 
together for the last two years un- 
der the name of Labor’s Joint Edu. 
cational Committee. 


CLARENCE E. MANION 
Heads third party move 


NAM Head Continues 
‘Labor Monopoly’ Cry 


Hollywood, Fla.—The latest contribution to labor-management 
peace from the NAM is the declaration of its president that labor 
leaders seek to control governments “right down to the smallest 


The same officers who head the 
new labor council will serve as 
officers of COPE. They are Odell 
Smith, president; William C. De. 
mers, vice-president; Charles M, 
Catton, treasurer, and Wayne 
Glenn, secretary. 

The new political organization 
adopted . a 12-project program 
topped by plans to secure signatures 
on initiatory petitions seeking a 


community” and “compulsion” is® 


the key word in every labor boss’ 
lexicon. 

The merged AFL-CIO, vested 
with increased economic power and 
“now openly seeking vastly in- 
creased political power,” accord- 
ing to Pres. Cola G. Parker of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, “casts a long shadow over 
our industrial landscape.” 


Attacks ‘Union Bosses’ 


Parker, head man of the NAM 
since last December, once again 
attacked what he calls “the union 
bosses” before his organization’s 
28th institute on industrial rela- 
tions. But he did not want any- 
thing he said interpreted as “anti- 
labor or union-busting.” 

All he meant, he said, was that 
“today’s so-called ‘labor leaders’ 
in their political activities are not 
leading anything or anybody but 
their own cliques bent on personal, 
political and economic power 
grabs.” , 

Even before his formal installa- 
tion as NAM president, Parker 
saw “implications of very great 
danger for the American people” 
in the union merger. In Florida 
discussing “The Shape of Things 
to Come in Industrial Relations” 
Parker claimed “the chief objec- 
tive of today’s labor leadership is 
not only to extend but to perpetuate 
its economic and political power.” 

If “the labor bosses” can achieve 
political dominance, Parker told 
more than 200 industrial execu- 
tives, “they will be able to dictate 
legislatively what they could not 
obtain across the bargaining table 
or justify economically.” 


Lashes at Security 
He quoted AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany as saying “our major 


objective is to elect strong, liberal 
majorities to Congress.” 


Parker also lashed out at de- 
mands for union security which he 
called “their (union’s) specious ex- 
planation of compulsory unionism.” 

Nobody, he continued, “be- 
grudges American workmen the 
enjoyment of high wages justified 


by high productivity. But the un-| 


ion bosses are engaged in a con- 
test to get what they can regardless 
of productivity. .. .” 

Unions and their bosses, the 
NAM spokesman went on, “are 
much more concerned with social- 
political activities than they are in 
wages, working conditions and sta- 
tus, except in dictating complete 
uniformity in the latter regardless 
of local conditions.” 


He assailed “the planks in the 


| 


| 


‘ing program, an overhauled and 


place on the November ballot for 
two acts. ; 

One, a constitutional change, 
that would eliminate poll tax as a 
prerequisite for voting. The other, 
a state statute, would increase 
workmen’s compensation benefits. 


COPE $1 Drive 

Next on the list is the formation 
of district COPEs in each of the 
state congressional districts. Other 
projects include the COPE $1 drive 
scheduled for June; issuance of a 
monthly political education and ac- 
tivities bulletin; the period from 
May 15 through Aug. 15 will be 
devoted to evaluating and endors- 
ing candidates for state office and 
the legislature in the Democratic 
primaries. Setting up of a women’s 
activities program, leading up to a 
week end conference early in 1957, 
also is on the agenda. 

Another scheduled project will 
be a series of conferences over the 
state designed to develop political 
leadership at the local levels. 

Four national COPE representa- 
tives attended the historic meeting. 
William J. McSorley, Dan Powell, 
Earl Hunter and Don Ellinger all 
addressed the gathering. 


AFL-CIO platform,” listing among 
them “revision of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, repeal of state ‘right-to-work’ 
laws, a high minimum wage, a 
shorter work week, expanded hous- 


expanded social security program, 
federal aid to education and na- 
tional health and disability insur- 
ance as a matter of right. 


As for the rest of the “planks,” 
NAM’s president lumped them as 
“all political and highly emotional 
issues, not subjects for discussion 
at a collective bargaining table, 
which is the normal forum for a 
labor spokesman.” 


Violated Wage-Hour 
Act, Fined $2,500 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A fine of 
$2,500 for wilful violation of 
the Wage-Hour Act was im- 
posed on Benjamin J. Indeli- 
cato, doing business as the 
Virginia Provision Co., of 
suburban Cheektowaga, by 
Judge Harold P. Burke in 
U. S. District Court here. 

Indelicato, whose firm is 
one of the largest in the Buf- 
falo area specializing in fed- 
erally-inspected boned beef, 
had pleaded no defense to 
charges of failing to pay 
proper overtime, failure to 
keep proper records, and ship- 
ping illegally produced goods 
in interstate commerce. 


Molders to Hold 
Toronto Convention 


Cincinnati, O.—The call has 
gone out for the 32nd convention 
of the Molders & Foundry Work- 
ers to be held July 23 in Toronto, 
Canada. if 


PENNSYLVANIA Labor Relations Board now has a member from 
labor as well as industry and the public. Sec.-Treas. John T. Halet 
sky of Retail Clerks District Council 11, left, is sworn in at Harris 
burg. Others, left to right, are PFL Pres. Joseph A. McDonough, 
Sec. of Commerce William R. Davlin, labor board Sec. Abe Belsky, 
and Henry E. Harmer, secretary of the Commonwealth, 
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U. S. Steel Price Policy — gia 
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Pittsburgh—U. S. Steel price and profit policies have contributed woR® WORKERS s <— % ee P ER s c E TA Nt 
alot more to inflation than the efforts of its employes to better their uv, SD ay Le R k 
' § economic lot, Pres. David J. McDonald of the Steelworkers charged of — f ~~ A ; G 
in a statement on the company’s annual report. $ DPE 3s HA & SF a 4N CELE ay 
‘ In the report—which showed record production, sales, profits and MN A pom rT? Fe sae . 
dividends—Big Steel blamed rising YY . 
: costs on what it called “the abuse Fr 
‘ Steel In dustry of labor monopoly privilege” and q 
Takes Full Bow government fiscal policies. ; ‘ 
q New York—A rosy picture “U. S. Steel says it is concerned ' % 
of the steel industry as sort | | about inflation,” McDonald said. i d : 
of a dream world where | |“The Steelworkers Union is con- = : —_- 
greatful workers stay long at | |cerned about inflation. We suggest ji 
1 their jobs and an ever-lovin’, | | that the corporation’s financial man- J : Ful & f 
- blue-eyed management show- | | ers analyze the impact upon in- S 
d ers them with material bless- | |flation of their price and profit ~ en 
: ings and comforts is painted | | Policies. Minimum Wage Law Leaves 20 Million Unprotected 
s by the American Iron & Steel Made Neat Profit e e : 
4 Institute in a recent ad in the He recalled that the company Mi W C. E. £ 
I: New York Times. “made a neat profit” on the wage nim ui age overage xemp Ss 
—_—— it’s a pig oe increase the union won last year. e : 
e world, too. At e Stee Theoretical cost of the boost was h Wh Ne d P f L M E se 
= | rot tos, Aten ie tek | Teoria cot ofthe noowt vas] I LOSE o Need Protection Most 7 
Q and the —.. — | |cost the company nothing, he de-| Extension of coverage of the minimum wage, maximum hours and overtime provisions of the Fair 
4 that management alone is re- | |clared, because of the increase in| abor Standards Act is “one of the most important items of unfinished business facing the 84th : 
. sponsible for such things the | | production that-followed. ” : ’ i i 
‘ A ve : . . |Congress,” the March issue of the AFL-CIO Labor’s Economic Review contends. 
— a 2 But the corporation, immedi-| “ pointing out that although 24 
by strikes—as average hour- | | ately following the increase, raised | | 1:5. aie a. de eaiaa 3,000 firms with 100 or more em- , ers of the retail exemption are 
n ly earnings that “have im- | | steel prices $7.50 per ton,” he con- by the $1-an-hour minimum wage| Ployes constitute only 0.2 per- | beginning to realize that few will 
m creased about four times as | |tinued. “This price increase brought onic went into effect Mar. 1,| Cemt of all retail concerns, but | still credit their claim that re- 
28 fast as the cost of living” | |in more than $96 million in additi- some 20 million additional——45 per.| they employ 39 percent of retail | moval of the retail exemption 
a since 1950, and “good work- | | tional profits for the last six months Pe wage and salary earners.” would be detrimental to the 
: ie -, | cent of all who could be covered— 5 
or ing ye age «++ most — of 1955—a clear profit of $66 mil- are still denied the law’s protec-| Retail trade is dominated, in- proprietors of small local enter- 
es , eng sige nok oe — Pg above the theoretical tions, the publication declares: creasingly, by giant chain organiza- prises,” the publication states. 
e, oo? 0 2a cost’ of the wage increase. . “As | 1 littl tions, many of which operate from| “Therefore, unable to conceal the 
a benefits . . « vacations . .. Making a profit on a wage in- ONG MS CHy.G MG TNO ns is cneet. the semeet ews.) Ske tee dhe sete 
ions.” i i than half of the workers who paras ao : 8 re ee wi 
Sr pensions. crease is nothing new for U. S. 5 
: : : neutd te hn Som . _|It names firms like A&P, Wool-| industry, opponents of FLSA 
se Steel, the union president added. a Se es ee es, de Gee Macy’s,| coverage for retail workers have 
The company report alleged that | are denied coverage, FLSA remains! 17144, Statler, Western Auto, Uni- sought to spread j = 
# . > pread other, but just 
& ? the efforts of steel workers to win|Only half a law. Indeed, since shee : He Psi ‘ 
rec aw ; é ted Cigar-Whelan as typical of “the| as empty, excuses for retaining 
better wages, pensions and security | most exempt workers are among relative hand#al of comeeting chal on.” 
= A “age peting chain| the retail exemption. 
yn resulted solely from competition be- | the lowest paid groups, it is even| | ton. which hold sway over . : 
" Bae ker. Ss Tro \ labor lead ing “al less than half a law. FLSA cannot | OrSanizalt y over| Labor's Economic Review also 
. tween ‘abor leaders trying always retail business all over the count ; : 
er = h other in elevating | effectively do the job Congress TY: | analyzes in detail the similar ex- 
to out-do each other in elevating a J w i 
ve E ndo rseme nt costs in their respective industries.” | intended when it enacted the law _Regulate Wages __|emptions for 580,000 workers in 
a H Val d in 1938 unless its coverage is ex-| Organized labor seeks extension | laundry and dry cleaning establish- 
ce Seattle—L — ng pe Ignore ; tended to millions of low-paid| of the law only to regulate wages | ments, 500,000 employes of hotels, 
~ _ ee Se “e8 of Wash-| Only U. S. Steel’s board chairman | workers now denied its protection.” | of these larger corporations and| about 230,000 farm processing 
be fg ington State citizens whose names | and financial managers, “whose ho- not those of the small “mom ’n’| workers, and 1.5 million in agri- 
used as sponsors of a so-called | ,; “me ” Far from Adequate E 
ee right a as oe od de- | Could con gee "| nya > rect | ‘The AFL-CIO review hails the| POP” comer stores. culture and answers the arguments 
~to- -|could come to such a conclusion, , “ 5 i 
nd manding that their names be re-|\qcDonald said. establishment of the $1-an-hour Even the staunchest defend- | of those who seek to continue them, 
: moved from literature of the Wash-| “Some of these gentlemen seem minimum as “a notable achieve- 
a ington Right-to-Work Committee. | to know little about human values,” | Ment” but it points out that “it is 
Most of the demands are coming |he asserted. “They also seem to| far from adequate to assure any- 
1 oe 
” from persons who charge that they |ignore basic economics. —e er a ry — baphoor PERCENT - hema WA 
; were misled as to the purpose of| “The gains won by the workers | 1™8 fOr low-paid workers and their 
, the so-called “right-to-work” law. |in the steel industry through their | families.” re NOT COVERED IMU GE 
of For example, one such letter sent|union have not caused inflation.| The $1.25-an-hour minimum SEPT. 1953 
‘ by 10 railroad employes, said: The central fact omitted in the cor- | Strongly urged by’ organized labor, 
“We have been misled and wish | poration’s report is that the cost of | it contends, was “fully justified by 
tae to have our names withdrawn from | these gains has been more than off- | dvances in living costs and wages 
1g. this petition immediately. It is now | set by increases in productivity. generally as well as by the nation’s DOMESTIC SERVICE 
ll, obvious to us that such a measure,| “T]he Steelworkers Union be- rapid strides in industrial produc- 
all if passed, would guarantee no one | jieves in fair wages, fair prices and | #V!'Y- AGRICULTURE, 
the right to work.” fair profits. We also believe that The study places emphasis on FORESTRY & 
While sponsors of the anti-labor | successful collective bargaining de-| the current need for broader FISHERIES 
legislation were thus finding their | pends upon mutual respect.” coverage, however, pointing out 
support dwindling, AFL-CIO lead-| The statement in the company’s| that “the workers exempt from 
ers all over the state report that|report does not reflect recent ami-| the law’s protection are by and E 
1a$ their campaign urging union mem-jcable relations between the firm| large the poorest paid in our so- RETAIL TRAD 
ion bers and the public not to sign pe-|and the union. McDonald and Ben-| ciety, the ones most in need of a 
rke titions for the law is becoming in-| jamin F. Fairless, U. S. Steel board| decent minimum wage.” 
to, creasingly effective. chairman until he retired a few] “Since most of these exempt 
F Some observers reported that | months ago, spent a lot of time and | workers are unorganized, they have MISC. INDUSTRIES 
a while enough signatures to qualify | effort and travelled together thou-| neither the protection of the law 
the measure for the ballot may be | sands of miles to build them up. nor the security and the dignity 
obtained by a narrow margin, the rom the statement,” McDo-| that results from union organiza- 
spotlight now being focused on the | nald observed, “one could easily see| tion and a collective bargaining CONSTRUCTION 
teal union-busting purpose of the|an effort to tear down the increas-| contract. Generally, their wages 
law is causing thousands of per-|ingly better labor-management re-| are set at the lowest possible level 
sons who signed the petitions to | lations so painstakingly built up be-| to which their employers can force TOTAL—ALL 
openly express their change of/|tween U. S. Steel and our union. | them,” it continues. INDUSTRIES 
mind. We trust this is not the case.” Exempted Groups FINANCE, 
e Y About 13.5 million workers are INSURANCE AND 
Hf tg’ h Cour t Or der k avor. Ss denied | the act’s protection because REAL ESTATE 
FI “ d T. b Wi ky under its narrow definition they are 
not considered to be in “interstate 
ort a O acco or. ers commerce.” Another 6.5 million 
The Supreme Court ruled unani-|exemption under another section) falling within this definition are in WHOLESALE TRADE 
mously that three Florida tobacco | enumerating operations “within the | specifically exempted groups. 
Processors must pay their 300 plant! area of production” necessary for] The largest group excluded are TRANSPORTATION 
¢mployes the $1-an-hour minimum | marketing crops. The companies|the nearly 7 million workers in 
- : ; E : : COMMUNICATIONS 
Wage specified in the Fair Labor | had objected to the Wage-Hour|retail trade. Another third of the AND UTILITIES 
Standards Act. Administrator’s ruling, upheld by | €Xcluded workers are about equal- ; 
j The companies are J. T. Budd,] 1. court, which holds that any | ly divided between service occupa- 
t, & Co., King Edward Tobacco | ; | tions and agriculture, forestry and 
Co. of Florida and the May To-|‘°W™ Of more than 2,500 popula-| «i. The study says: MANUFACTURING 
tion is not part of this “area 8 y oy 
bacco Co. All plants are in Quincy, tes : , “More than a million retail 
let Fla, and process a special leaf to-| The opinion, delivered by Jus-| trade firms, with less than four 
rnd bacco used only for cigar wrappers. | tice William O. Douglas, directed employes, constitute 80 percent 
ch, May and King Edward claimed | that the companies also must keep| of all retail establishments, but 
ky txemption from the law under a|Trecords as to hours and other con-| they are responsible for only 15 SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
mae section excepting agricultural work-| ditions of employment as required| percent of employment in the 
‘rs and all three companies sought | by the law. industry. On the other hand, 
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Dollars for COPE 


He COMMITTEE on Political Education is starting its first 
campaign to win voluntary dollar contributions from union 
members, in order to help labor’s political activity in 1956. 


We can’t think of a better investment for any American. 


The Dollar for COPE is a dollar that will help preserve and 
strengthen democratic government in America. The Dollar for 
COPE will help to insure the election of candidates for public 
office who are dedicated to the liberal spirit which is shared by 

the overwhelming majority of the American people. 


The great corporations, the reactionary politicians, the anti-labor 
papers—all of them like to smear and sneer at labor’s political 
activity. But events of the past decade have proven that labor 
cannot be true to its trust if it ignores political action. Decisions 
that can benefit, or can damage, our unions are made by elected 
public officials. 


Big business doesn’t ignore politics. It pours in the money, in 
great hunks, for its special interests and viewpoints. 

Labor’s political dollars come in small change—it takes many 
of them to balance the big spending of big, rich interests. 

So do your bit—by giving a dollar to COPE. You'll be helping 
yourself to get better government. 


More Unity 


 gpdacog of bona fide labor papers published by unions and 
central bodies formerly affiliated with both the pre-merger 
AFL and CIO have joined the unity parade by merging their two 
editorial organizations. - 

In creating a new International Labor Press Association, these 
editors have demonstrated their faith in the principles of democratic 
labor unity. 

' ‘Through the ILPA, these editors and the organizations which 
they serve have fashioned a new instrument of potential service 
to labor and the labor press. The ILPA should prove a worthy 
vehicle for helping to improve the technical quality, the standards 
and the effectiveness of every true labor paper. 


ILPA will also be in a fine position to help protect the labor 
movement and the honest labor press from the few scavengers 
whose racketeer papers injure labor. 

We extend our fraternal best wishes to the ILPA and feel cer- 
tain it will merit the confidence of labor editors and labor readers 
alike. 


A Bad Proposal 


T WAS a wise action of the Senate to throw back into a com- 
mittee pigeonhole the proposed constitutional amendment to 
monkey around with the electoral college. 


The proposal. was not one to improve the way America selects 
its presidents, but to insure gerrymandering by the states. If 
adopted, highly-populated city areas would lose influence still 
further, and sparsely-settled rural areas would gain even more po- 
litical strength. The proposed amendment clearly was not in the 
-interest of good government or fair play. 
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Horn of Plenty Breeds Problems 


(The following is excerpted from 
a lecture delivered by Anna M. 
Rosenberg, former assistant secre- 
tary of defense and labor relations 
consultant on “The Search for New 
Standards in Labor-Management 
Relations” at Barnard College.) 


By Anna M. Rosenberg 

Modern technology has created 
the capacity to abolish poverty. 
And with that capacity has come a 
new spectre—the fear of producing 
too much. 

Our factories can turn out end- 
less streams of automobiles, wash- 
ing machines, television sets and 
other manufactured goods with a 
steadily diminishing work force. 
Enough steel to armor plate the 
globe flows from our blast furnaces 
and rolling mills. Automatic min- 
ing machines dig coal from West 
Virginia mountainsides at a rate of 
six to eight times that prevailing 
in the non-mechanized mines of 
Europe. Our granaries brim over 
with cereals we cannot use. Syn- 
thetic foods and fibers promise to 
make us independent some day of 
nature’s bounty. Towering sky- 
scrapers shoot up almost overnight. 
The processes of automation, still 
in their self-swaddling infancy, 
open up limitless vistas of abun- 
dance. When the potentialities of 
the atom are added to the magic 
of the electronic brains and me- 
chanical muscles we are developing 
at such breakneck speed, the pros- 
pects are staggering. 

Questions and Blessings 

Theoretically, these advances and 
those just ahead should put us on 
the threshold of an economic 
promised land. We hold a horn of 
plenty undreamed of a scant 20 
years ago. But out of that golden 
horn tumble questions as well as 
blessings. 


Have we the wisdom to distrib-| ¢ 


ute equitably the fruits of our in- 
dustrial society, or will our progress 
breed mass unemployment and de- 
pression? Will we have to create 
machines to produce customers for 
the goods other machines produce? 


We will have to do something 
more than put a few extra dollars 
in the pockets of unemployed 


workers to deal adequately with 
the problems that automation 
brings. Our carefully-concocted 
job evaluation programs are like- 
ly to be knocked galley-west by 
the new technology. Whole cate- 
gories of workers in the middle 
of the pay ladder may disappear. 

We will have a need for top- 
rated technicians and bottom-rated 
material handlers and laborers, 
with nothing much in between. In- 
centive pay schedules will come in 
for drastic revision. 

Management will have to do 
much more imaginative thinking 
than it has exhibited up to now if 
the right decisions are to be made 
on how to handle these job worries. 
Labor will press for a widening of 
the boundaries of collective bargain- 
ing so its voice can be heard on 
methods of spreading employment 
and guaranteeing a more equitable 
sharing of the fruits of scientific 
progress. The resources of govern- 
ment will be needed to do the kind 
of “retooling” on the human side 
that must accompany the changes 
in our industrial fabric. 

Requires All-Out Action 

The road to greater material 
prosperity may prove an exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable one, even with 
foam rubber cushions on our Cadil- 
lacs. Unless public and private 


agencies can develop an adequate 
program of retraining and economic 
assistance, we may find several mil- 


lion jobless workers angrily ques- 
tioning the blessings of what should 
be a golden age for America and 
the wor'd. 


The idea that everything will 
come out all right in the end is 
scant consolation for a man who 
finds himself on the technologi- 
cal scrap heap. Work is so much 
a barometer of social value that 
idleness has a debilitating and de- 
moralizing impact even when the 
displaced worker has enough 
money saved to ward off any 
acute financial hardship. No 
single company or union can 
solve this problem; it requires 
national thought and national 
action. 


A shorter workweek is part of 
the long-range solution. The three- 
day weekend is not too far off. As 
automation progresses, we will be 
relieved of the drudgery of repeti- 
tive, back-breaking operations. Fac- 
tory work will acquire a new dig- 
nity. The white collar worker will 
replace the man in overalls. The 
way will be open for a great cul- 
tural renaissance. New vistas will 
open up in eduction, sports, travel 
and the arts. Our problem will 
become less one of how to make a 
living than one of how to use our 
leisure time. 

How well equipped are we for 
that eventuality? Far from proving 
the realization of all our dreams, it 
may provide us with our severest 
test. Can we develop a sufficient 
sense of purpose to make effective 
and satisfying use of our increased 
leisure? Will we find something 
more rewarding with which to oc- 
cupy ourselves than looking end- 
lessly at television? 

This is a challenge that extends 
beyond labor and management. It 
is a challenge for our educational 
institutions, our churches and our 
foundations. We have made a reli- 
gion of work. Now we must find 
a moral and spiritual base for 4 
life in which work will take a stead- 
ily diminishing part of our time 
and energies. The answer will not 
be found in the factories; you in 
the colleges and universities are 
much more likely to find it. 
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WASHINGTON 


—Willand hcllon 


THE SENATE EMERGED FROM A KIND OF MOON- 
MADNESS when Sen. Price Daniel (D-Tex.), who is running for 
governor of his state this year, accepted defeat of the proposed 
Daniel-Thurmond-Mundt constitutional amendment and moved to 
recommit all proposals to rejigger the presidential election system 


this year. 


Liberals relearned a valuable lesson: that a determined fight on 
the floor can “educate” both the Senate and the public and pro- 


duce results. E 
The liberal attack on the amendment was not, 


in any sense, a 


filibuster. .A unanimous-consent agreement to close débate after a 
few days was accepted rather quickly. But it is no secret that 
liberals at first-hoped merely to delay matters; they thought they 


were licked on the issue itself. 
What happened, as a result of the debate, was 


that both a few 


liberals and a few deeply conservative senators who had thought- 
lessly co-sponsored the amendment had time for an intense second 


thought—and they changed their minds. 


As Walter Lippmann pointed out, the Daniel-Thurmond-Mundt | § 


proposal was slightly fantastic because it would merely have au- 
thorized state legislatures to divide up the presidential vote of their 
states in the Electoral College by alternatives that already are within 


their authority. 


The amendment would have empowered legislatures to choose 
how to divide their electoral votes—either by giving all to one 
candidate who carries the whole state or by allotting them by con- 
gressional districts. And nothing in the Constitution forbids legis- 


latures from doing this right now. 


The point is that no state legislature for generations has dared 
exercise its authority in a way to flout the general will of the voters. 
The danger in the Daniel-Thurmond-Mundt amendment was that 
its approval would have given new moral sanction to legal powers 


that state legislatures have dropped by abeyance. 
kk & 


LET US ADMIT that in a federal system such as ours minorities 
must be protected by over-representation from what might other- 


wise be “despotic” majorities. 


This is why each state, regardless of population, has exactly 
two senators. The principle is deeply embedded in our organic 
law, and without it we would never have had a union. 


The trouble is that the minorities protected by 
principle are not satisfied with that. 


the two-senators 


They use control of the state 
legislatures to gerrymander congressional districts and keep city 


voters, which means most industrial workers, under-represented in 


the House as well as the Senate. 


And the Daniel-Thurmond-Mundt amendment was intended to 


encourage state legislatures to rig the system so as to force under- 


representation of city voters in the choice of a president as well. 


In Ohio, for example, two Cleveland congressional districts con- 


district contains | § 
only 226,000. The vote of each adult in the 17th (rural) district | : 


tain 413,000 and 430,000 people while one rural 


is worth nearly twice as much in electing a congressman as the 
votes of residents of Cleveland in the 20th and 21st districts. 


Daniel, Thurmond and Mundt wanted each of these districts to 


be allotted one electoral vote in selection of a president—to give 
the rural voters nearly twice as much power as city voters in the 
executive as well as the legislative branch of government. 

This is pushing over-representation of two minorities—south- 


erners and rural voters—beyond what is really tolerable. 


And its 


purpose, bluntly, was to decrease the power of Negro and other 
minority-group voters in populous states and further expand the 
substantial ‘veto power held by southern and rural voters on gov- 


ernment. 


Senators Douglas, Kennedy and Lehman, who led the fight against 


the amendment, did a service to the country. 
xk kk 


THE WASHINGTON POST recently reported a speech by Rob- 
ert Humphreys of the Republican National Committee to the Na- 
tional Federation of Republican Women urging the GOP to start 


wooing “intellectuals.” 
intellectuals. 


“We've let ourselves be 


deprived of the 


When we start counting, you can do it on two hands.” 


Reported the newspaper, solemnly: “Humphreys’ proposal met 
with a mixed reaction in the group of women, some of whom regis- 


tered immediate shock or surprise 
themselves later said it was a good idea.” 


. . . though most who expressed 


“You farmers think Pm against you, but just Galanher I’m a man of the 
soil, too. P’'ve got three potted geraniums on that there window sill.” 


|Morgan Says: 


Egypt Real Threat in Middle East 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commenta- 
tor, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Morgan 
over the ABC network Monday through Friday 
at 7 p. m., EST.) 


SRAELIS have long insisted that Arab refusal to 
recognize Israel’s existence and their determination 
to prove that it didn’t exist by obliterating it, lay at 
the bottom of the continuing conflict between the 
Arab States and Israel. 
: Get them to remove 
these blocks and acknowl- 
edge as the rest of the 
world has the fact that we 
are a nation, the Israelis 
argue, and a peace treaty 
would be a simple matter 
to arrange. 

One Arab rejoinder is 
that this is only part of the 
story, that “Zionist expan- 
. sion” is a constant threat, 

but that even so Egypt’s 
— Premier Nasser has made 
statements for the record that he does not want to 
destroy Israel. 

It is true that Israel has its extremists, both inside 
and outside the country, but they are not in the 
ascendancy now. And when an Arab leader makes 
a reasonable statement it would sound more convinc- 


Vandercook Says: 


ing if Cairo radio, the principal propaganda outlet 
of the Arabs, paid it more than incidental attention, 
or paid it any attention at all. 

But Cairo radio, these past months, has sounded 
less like a voice directing the faithful to Mecca and 
more like a megaphone exhorting them along the 
path to Moscow. 

kkk 


HE expansionist threat in the Middle East today 

comes not from the Zionists but from Cairo. The 
Arab-Israeli dispute has become but a piece of a 
much larger play. An increasing number of serious- 
minded correspondents and other observers indicate 
a growing fear that Nasser is out to build a kind of 
Arab dictatorship in the area, while beguiling western 
diplomats in Cairo with his dynamic but sweet 
reasonableness. 

A London dispatch to the weekly New Leader 
says “if Nasser, using pan-Arabism as a stalking- 
horse, can dislodge the British from Jordan, he can 
make trouble elsewhere with the help of (Saudi 
Arabian) gold and Soviet arms. And it looks as 
though that is just what he wants to do.” 

With western powers, the United States in the fore- 
front, committed for moral and other reasons to the 
preservation of Israel, with western Europe depend- 
ent on the Middle East for 77 percent of all its oil 
supplies, there may be a temptation here toward ap- 
peasement but everybody concerned should have 
learned by now that appeasement doesn’t work. 


Foreign Aid Bookkeeping ‘Faked’ 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO, Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) 


RES. EISENHOWER has sent to Congress his 


long-anticipated request for $4.9 billion for for- 
eign aid. The reason, he explains, why he wants that 
large sum, is so that our help to threatened friends 
and needy neutrals can be put on a long-term basis. 

The prevailing opinion, 
which the President has 
made his own, is that the 
assurance of help for some 
time to come, would give 
beneficiaries of our aid a 
sense of solidity they can- 
not have when our help is 
on a year-to-year, handout, 
basis. . 

What the President does 
not explain is that the Ad- 
ministration, for the sake 
of politics, has been faking 
the bookkeeping. We have lately overspent on for- 
eign aid, by dipping into past appropriations, instead 
of asking for new ones, to such an extent that supply 
pipelines are drying up, and a lot more money is 
needed—fast. . 


As We See It: 


Vandercook 


Whether Congress will agree is a big question. 
Sen. Knowland expresses doubts. Other influentially- 
placed congressmen fall back on the cliché that they 
agree in principle—but. 


xk * k 


HE State Dept., after three years of hemming 

and hawing, has at last decided that the conflict 
between the state of Israel and its Arab neighbors is 
so serious that something should be done about it. 


We, therefore, are asking the United Nations to 
summon a special meeting of the Security Council so 
that that senior international body can assume the 
burden of preventing a Middle Eastern war. 

U. S. Del. Lodge accompanies his request with 
some of the cagiest diplomatic doubletalk in some 
time. 

“Information,” says Lodge, “leads the U. S. to be- 
lieve that the parties may not be fully complying with 
the provisions of the armistice agreements. It should, 
therefore, be a matter of genuine concern to ascer- 
tain the extent of compliance*being given them.” 
Indeed they aren’t and indeed it should be! 

The Soviet Union, of course, would join in those 
discussions. 

Israel’s premier repeats his grim promise that his 
small, beleaguered country will not start a war; but, 
says Ben-Gurion, will try to “annihilate” the Arab 
armies if they attack. 


Write Senators on Social Security 


ETTERS and postal cards to senators urging 
enactment of social security improvements were 
urged by Andrew J. Biemiller, AFL-CIO legislative 
representative, and Nelson Cruikshank, AFL-CIO di- 
rector of social security. 

They spoke on the “As We See It” program pre- 
sented by the AFL-CIO over the ABC radio network. 

The Administration is putting pressure on Repub- 
lican members of the Senate and has lined up some 
Democrats, including Sen. Harry Byrd (D-Va.), chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, to defeat the 
proposed amendment. 

“This is being done,” said Biemiller, “despite the 
overwhelming support of the proposals by Republi- 
cans in the House. The measure passed the House, 
372 to 31, with support from 203 Democrats and 
169 Republicans.” 


Welfare Sec. Folsom “talked only of the cost of © 
‘|the proposals, not the benefits to the people,” when 


he presented the Administration position to the Senate 
committee, Cruikshank declared. He disregarded the 
state officials who had testified the previous week that 
the present relief program was not meeting the need. 

“Apparently, the Administration listens to the states 
when they chose to do so, not when the people will 
benefit,” Cruikshank commented. 


x wk * 


OLSOM attempted to make the increased cost 
sound greater, Cruikshank said, by saying income 


contributions would be increased 25 percent. The — 


increase is actually one-half of 1 percent of payroll 
for the worker and employer. 

“The secretary stressed what he called ‘the tremen- 
dous increase in cost,’ and not the great benefits the 
small contribution will bring to women who are able 
to retire earlier, married men who want to retire, and 
the persons who have been totally and permanently 
disabled.” 

Listeners were asked to request copies of a folder, 
“Speak Up,” available free from the Dept. of Social 
Security. The folder gives a short and clear summary 
of the provisions in the bill. 
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How to Buy: 


Tips on Buying Pillows, Rugs 


By Sidney Margolius 
ILLOWS: “Could you discuss the different 
types of pillows—down, Dacron and others— 
in respect to washability, cost, etc?” 
—Mrs. K. L., Irvington, N. J. 
The typical prices quoted below are for pillows 
approximately 20 x 26 inches (the large size). 

| Least costly pillows, but satisfactory only for tem- 
porary use because they lose their resiliency, have 
fillings of chicken or turkey feathers (about $1.75). 
Pillows filled with goose feathers are more resilient 
and longer-lasting (about $5). 

} All-down pillows are quite expensive (about $8), 
and many people find them too soft. A mixture of 
down and waterfowl feathers is more resilient as well 
as less expensive. A mixture of 50 percent goose 
down and goose feathers will cost about $7, and a 
mixture with 20 percent down about $6. 


Rubber latex and the new Dacron-fiber-filled pil- 
lows are especially useful for allergy sufferers and 
are more sanitary and more durable than some types 
of feather pillows. The Dacron-filled pillows cost 
about $6, and seven-inch thick latex pillows about $8. 
Note that latex pillows come in different thicknesses, 

. ranging from 51% to 744 inches. 

Some people find latex pillows too soft. The 
“thicker ones do provide somewhat firmer support. 

Latex pillows ease bed-making since they never need 

. fluffing and are dust-free. 

In buying feather pillows make sure they have a 
‘ closely-woven eight-ounce ticking to keep feathers 
_ and dust from squeezing out. 


: Making Ends Meet: 


UGS: “We have two active boys, and a small 
living room with heavy traffic through the 
middle. I would like a rug that is mothproof but 
durable, attractive and practical. We are thinking 
of the viscose and nylon blend, or is cotton bet- 
ter? I feel-a solid color shows soil too much.” 
—Mrs. A. B., Mentor, Ohio. 

Cotton rugs crush comparatively easy and are 
harder to clean than other types. Of cotton rugs, 
woven types are more durable than tufted rugs. Cot- 
ton rugs are really more suitable for a bedroom than 
for a heavily-used living room. There are different 
qualities in cotton rugs. Some non-union southern 
mills are turning out inexpensive but poor-quality 
cotton rugs which have proved disappointing in use. 

A blend of rayon and nylon will have more abra- 
sion resistance, if thick especially-engineered carpet 
rayon is used, but will still not have as good wear 
resistance as a good-quality wool rug, users’ expe- 
riences indicate. The rug should have at least 15 
percent nylon content to have some of nylon’s abra- 
sion resistance, and 20 percent would be preferable, 
one authority suggests. 

-If the solid color is a light color, the result will 
be disastrous in a home where there is much traffic. 
But some solid colors do not show soil readily. 
Among them are cocoa and medium gray. Pat- 
terned textured carpets and salt-and-pepper mixes 
are also practical for concealing soil. 

But whatever you get, make sure it is not wall-to- 
wall, as carpeting is best cleaned at the plant. 


Cleaning on the floor is never fully satisfactory. 
(Copyright, 1956, by Sidney Margolius.) 


Are You Ready for an Emergency? 


By Nancy Pratt 


OW is your “disaster resistance’? Could you 


feed and care for your family under emer- 
gency conditions? 


Most of us aren’t very well equipped to cope with 
even the necessities of life without the aid of modern 
plumbing, sewage, fuel, and electricity. 


Yet last year there was 
hardly a section of the 
country that didn’t suffer 
under floods, hurricanes, 
tornadoes, or blizzards. 
Many families were forced 
to evacuate their homes or 
shift for themselves under 
very primitive conditions. 

At such times there were 
many instances of unusual 
heroism or self-reliance 
but some people panicked, 
partly because they had 
never been prepared to 
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Nancy Pratt 


meet such emergencies. 


The Civil Defense Administration is trying to 
familiarize the American people with some of the 
techniques of getting along without modern conven- 
iences—techniques that would make us more self- 
sufficient if food shipments should become disrupted 
or gas and water mains broken in the event of a 
natural disaster or atomic attack. 
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Fo example, a well-stocked larder is an impor- 
tant emergency precaution. Civil Defense authori- 


ties advise you to keep on hand at all times a min- 
imum of three days supply of canned foods and 
juices. 

Such an emergency supply would include canned 
milk, canned meats such as tunafish and spam, 
canned stews, soups, vegetables, fruit juices, brown 
bread, crackers—and, of course, a can opener. 

In addition you should have on hand a tin of 
sterno for canned heat, matches, a flashlight, paper 
supplies, a first-aid kit, extra buckets, and a shovel. 
All these items should be stored together in your 
basement or some other safe spot for ready avail- 
ability at a moment’s notice. 
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F a general disaster should strike, fire department 
and hospital service would be disrupted. Many 
lives could be saved if every family knew the basic 


rules of fire fighting and some member had taken a 
course ir first-aid. 


Another common sense suggestion of CDA is that 
each family work out among themselves a plan of 
action in case of emergency. Every family member 
should know the safest place to go and the particular 


dangers associated with floods, tornadoes, hurri- 
canes, or atomic blasts. 


It’s a good idea to assign everyone a specific duty. 
Each adult or older child should be responsible for 
the care of a younger child to prevent the tragedy of 
having a youngster trapped in a burning house be- 


cause each parent assumed the other parent had res- 
cued the child. 


LOOK, FELLAS, IT’S MILK! Commonplace in this country, per- 
haps, but a rarity in Jacaleapa, Honduras, until the UN Children’s. 
Fund (UNICEF) established a “milk hour” every Saturday to help 
pre-school children survive on the standard diet of black beans and 
tortillas. The program covers some 45,000 youngsters, 


UN Children’s Fund 
Aided 32 Million 


New York—The United Nations Children’s Fund, a veritable 
angel of mercy in a world of cold wars, spread its relieving wings 
over 32 million women and children in 1955. 

It helped them fight diseases like tuberculosis, malaria and yaws, 
It sparked nutrition drives. It supplied milk and fish liver oil caps 
sules and other similar helps. It vaccinated millions. { 


Its work was carried out in 92 countries in Asia, Africa, the 
Eastern Mediterranean, Latin America and Europe, the report 
showed. ; 


It was both short-range—to give immediate relief to suffering, 
disease and hunger—and long-range—to wipe out certain epidemic 
and endemic diseases, and to build stronger bodies. 


It did all this at a cost of only $17.5 million. This comparatively 
small sum paid for, among other things, a $2.4 million malaria eradi- 
cation campaign in Mexico; the examination of 42,750,000 young 
people against tuberculosis, and the vaccinating of more than 14 
million of them; and examination of 9 million mothers and young 
children for yaws, and treatments for nearly two million. 


That’s only part of the story. Some 2.7 million children and 
mothers received UNICEF milk through school feeding and other 
nutrition programs in 45 countries. In seven nations, and among 
Arab refugees in Palestine, about 2.6 million received emergency 
rations. 


Nearly 10,000 maternal and child welfare centers in 45 countries 
supplied the milk and fish liver oil. UNICEF’s 126 plants for pas- 
teurizing, sterilizing or drying milk literally manufactured health 
and strength for millions of kids. 


UNICEF, which expects to spend more of its budget on malaria 
control this year than on any other item, works closely with the 
World Health Organization, Food & Agriculture Organization, and 
other UN agencies, as well as with the governments of the countries 
in which it operates. 


Pay Boosted At Chrysler, 


Detroit — Chrysler hourly-rated 
workers covered by the Auto Work- 
ers Agreement will get pay boosts 
of 6 cents an hour or 2.5 percent, 
whichever is greater, under the an- 
nual improvement factor in the 
clause. two months before the improve- 

Effective Apr. 1 the salaried|ment factor slated for Ford and 
workers will also get a boost of| General Motors workers, and much 
$10.98 or 3 percent of their base | earlier than under many other con- 
monthly pay, whichever is greater, | tracts.” 
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according to UAW Vice Pres. Nor 
man Matthews, director of the un- 
ion’s Chrysler Dept. 

“This is the first improvement 
factor to go into effect in 1956,” 
Matthews said, “and comes fully 


“UNION MAID” 


GUS, WHAT WOULD YOU 
SAY |F | DROPPED MY 
UNION MEMBERSHIP ? 


—A Serial Story 


ALICE! WHAT ARE 
CAN'T BE COMING 


—By Bill Perkins 
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YOU SAYING? THIS 


FROM YOU! 


WELL--- ORDINARILY AX 
| WOULDN'T CONSIDER 

IT, BUT TODAY | 
FEEL DIFFERENT--- 


- AFTER ALL,GUS--- 
: UT OF YOU SOMEHOW 
OUT OF “- 
LS DAY!!! 
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Hollywood Observer: 
Urges Special Movies 


To Fit TV Schedules 


By Paul Patrick 


OLLYWOOD—In a recent issue of the New York Times, my 
friend, Bosley Crowther, that newspaper’s distinguished mo- 
tion picture editor, discusses in his scholarly fashion the recent sales 
to television of old theatrical motion pictures in wholesale quantities. 

Crowther is not too complimentary to the major motion pic- 
ture companies for turning over to a competing branch of the 
entertainment industry their complete backlogs of films and there’s 
no doubt that most or all of the unions and guilds in the film in- 
dustry agree with him, though perhaps for different or additional 
reasons. 

A couple of weeks ago this column questioned the wisdom of the 
picture studios in allowing to be shown on television portions of new 
feature films currently playing at movie theatres. The evidence 
seems to be mounting that this keeps more people away from the 
boxoffice than it draws there, for a film clip viewed on a small screen 
at home cannot possibly do justice to a motion picture. 

Somewhat the same reasoning applies to the showing on television 
of an entire motion picture. As Bos Crowther says, the quality of 
the best of them is watered down and their theatrical potential lost. 
In many cases, the films are multilated to meet television’s exacting 
time requirements. 

I don’t know how many of you saw the television premiere of 
Sir Laurence Olivier’s movie “Richard III” that ran for three hours 
on NBC. The video industry claims 40 to 50 million persons 
viewed it but Ill bet my last dollar that most of those millions did 
not watch it from start to finish. 

Right from the beginning of the telecast, I had the strong feel- 
ing that I would enjoy this great motion picture production so 
much more in a theatre, on a theatre-size screen, in color—and 
without interruptions. The picture opened that night at New 
York’s Bijou Theatre and I hope it does good business for that’s 
where it belongs—in the theatre. 

Motion pictures shown on television should be specially made 
and tailored for the video medium in order to do justice to it. 
Rather than devoting so much valuable air time to the telecasting 
of theatre movies, either old or new, wouldn’t it be an interesting 
development if television gave us more productions like Ed Mur- 
row’s brilliantly-conceived and executed CBS documentary on the 
Israel-Egypt crisis, and NBC’s “Wide, Wide World.” It seems to 
me that this sort of program—not motion pictures really made for 
showing in theatres—is television at its best. 
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hee serving fair notice on Paramount that I expect to be invited 
on location with Jack Palance and Anthony Perkins in April 
when bats dis trek to te iets eastern slopes of Mt. Whitney to trap 
“ : : = wild horses for the picture “The 
Lonely Man.” In the film, 
Palance portrays an old-time 
gunfighter and Tony Perkins is 
his son. 

The wilderness area where 
Palance, Perkins and company 
are going is one of the last ref- 
uges in the U. S. of the wild 
horse species that once roamed 
the West in great herds. Para- 
mount Producer Pat Duggan 
and Director Henry Levin hope 
to trap a wild stallion and a 
dozen mares. 

The script calls for young 
Perkins to try to ride the stallion 
—before it’s broken—and be 
thrown to the ground. Then 
Palance himself will mount the 
wild animal and “stick to the 


Anthony Perkins 
saddle,” according to the scenario. 
Now, this I’ve got to see, for I’ve a hunch that the wild stallion 
is going to have something to say about the matter. But it should 
be interesting to watch and if worse comes to worse, there may be 
some experienced wild horse tamers among the ranks of the movie 
stunt men in the Screen Actors Guild. 
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‘|Soup to Nonsense: | 


Bless Our ‘Little Financiers’ 


By Jane Goodsell 


LL children, sooner or later, find themselves in 

need of funds. Not merely fistfuls of coins to 

spend on bubblegum and candy bars, but large lump 
sums of cash. 

The reasons children‘want money are many and 
varied. They are almost never—from a parent’s 
point of view—good. Children want their own 
money so that they can purchase articles which no 
adult in his right mind would consider buying for 
them. 

The child in search of wealth will probably begin 
by announcing that he is ready and willing to per- 
form household tasks. Being not so dumb, he will 
keep quiet about the Main Idea, and state simply 
that he wants to earn some money of his own. 


The parent, charmed at the idea of the child doing 
something useful for a change, eagerly maps out a 


list of chores and a wage scale. By the end of the © 


week, the child is demanding higher pay. At the end 
of two weeks, ideas are simmering in his head. He 
has now acquired some capital, and he is ready to 
invest it. Rising to wealth as a wage-earner is too 
slow for him. 
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OME of the child’s investment ideas will merely 
dismay his parents. Others will terrorize them, 


‘Somewhere along the line he will open a lemon- 
ade stand in the front yard, organize a magic show 
in the garage or sell penny lollipops for a nickel to 
smaller children in the neighborhood. These ven- 
tures are relatively harmless. 

Sooner or later he will be seized with the idea of 
breeding some form of animal life. A worm farm 
is a favorite choice, as are white mice, hamsters and 
guinea pigs. 

Although his schemes may fail, he is seldom 
discouraged. Ever ready for another try at for- 
tune, he will enter contests, launch chain letters 
and attempt to place a bet on the Irish Sweep- 
stakes. He may charge admission for a glimpse 
of the new baby, his father’s war souvenirs or his 
own appendix scar. 


His original objective will change many times 
along the rocky road to riches. He may not be able 
to carry his first week’s earnings past the candy 
store window. Bedazzled by a B-B gun, he may for- 
get the drum and’ cymbals he was saving for. His 
interest in horses may switch to a sudden interest in 


girls. He may even lose his money or spend it on 


Christmas gifts. 


The only sure thing is that no child will ever use 
his own money to purchase a wafm winter coat. 


For Your Health’s Sake: 


First Aid Cabinet ‘Musts’ 


The AFL-CIO News begins with this issue publi- 
cation of a new column, “For Your Health’s Sake,” 
by Dr. Morris Brand. Dr. Brand is medical director 
of the Sidney Hillman Health Center in New York 
City and president of the Labor Health Association. 

Dr. Brand says quite flatly “it is not my intention 
to make physicians out of the readers, nor to attempt 
to make long distance diagnoses, nor to treat anyone 
via these pages. The active practice of medicine must 
be left to your personal physician.” 

He continues: “It is my belief that you can be 
better and healthier citizens by knowing how to ob- 
tain the best quality of medical service for you, 
your spouse and your other dependents.” 

Dr. Brand will discuss the various aspects of pre- 
paid medical care programs and subjects of general 
medical interest. He will not answer specific medical 
questions from readers—this is a job for your doctor, 
but inquiries on general medical problems will be 
handled in subsequent columns. 

By Dr. Morris Brand 
OU know how often you have had occasion to 
rush to the medicine or first-aid cabinet in your 
office or shop only to find the “cupboard was bare.” 

Or the supplies were so old or dirty they were un- 
usable. Or so many items were piled upon each other 
it was impossible to get to the necessary supplies 
quickly without first emptying half of the cabinet. 

The cabinets always seem to be in the wrong 
place—far removed from the area where accidents 
often occur. What’s to be done? 

The first-aid cabinet should be near a wash-basin 
where there is a soap dispenser, toweling, paper cup 
dispenser, as well as running hot and cold water. 

It should be visible to those working in the area 
with free access to it at all times. 

It should be sufficiently roomy so that the well- 
labeled contents can be kept in neat array with all 
labels visible to searching eyes. 

There should be at least one cabinet on each floor 
of a multiple-story shop or factory—and in some 


85 Shipments 


Of Foods Seized 

The Food & Drug Admin- 
istration seized 85 shipments 
of foods and drugs during 
February, according to a 
monthly report which also 
listed 16 criminal actions 
terminated in federal courts. 

The food seizures included 
719,000 Ibs. contaminated 
with filth or deleterious chem- 
icals. In addition, manufac- 
turers or dealers voluntarily 
destroyed 213,000 Ibs. as un- 
fit for human consumption. 

Fourteen seizures involved 
drugs and devices below 
standards or carrying mislead- 
ing labels. The convictions 


shops where the floor space is large, it may be ad- 
visable to have more than one cabinet on a floor. 
The actual cost of each cabinet is so small and the 
value so great that a few extra cabinets will not en- 
danger any employer’s budget. 


In plants where there is a nurse on duty the first- 
aid cabinets should be as much her responsibility as 
are the cabinets in the medical rooms. In offices 
and shops where there is no nurse employed, then 
either one person or a committee of two or three per- 
sons should be selected to keep the cabinets replen- 
ished with fresh supplies at all times. 
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HE contents may vary’somewhat from office to 

office and from shop to shop depending on the 
nature of the work—but in general the following 
items should be basic requirements. Special items 
should be added as recommended by your in-plant 
physician or nurse in accordance with local expe- 
riences. 


oz. tincture green soap solution. 

doz. sterile gauze, 3” x 3” 

doz. sterile gauze, 2” x 2” 

rolls sterile gauze bandage—2” width 
doz. band-aids—1” width 

roll adhesive tape—1” width 

sterile gauze eye-pads 

package sterile Q-tips 

oz. tincture merthiolate (1:1,000 solution) 
pint 70% (rubbing) alcohol 

doz. ampoules aromatic spirits of ammonia 
4-oz. tube nupercaine ointment 

bottle aspirins, U.S.P. (100) 

pair medium size blunt edge scissors 
oral thermometer 

pair splinter forceps 

pair tweezers (eyebrow) 

rubber tourniquet, 18” x 12” 

box salt tablets during summer time. 


ee ee ee NO WW NO NY OO 


involved filthy or contami- 
nated foods, illegal sales of 
drugs, and substandard foods. 


ADOPTION CEREMONY conducted by Chief Black Elk in Chi- 
cago made Ann Marston, national women’s archery champion and 
daughter of a member of Detroit Plumbers Local 98, a princess in 
the Oglala Sioux tribe. Her Indian name is Shuta-wani-cha-win, 
which in English means She Who Never Misses. 
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Bread and Butter Facts: 


Workers Earn Right 


To Jobless Insurance 


By Fred K. Hoehler, Jr. 


Assistant Director, Dept. of Social Security 
Fs yin issue of the Saturday Evening Post contains a photo- 
graph covering the top of a page showing 11 people—five men 
and six women—and one dog, waiting patiently in line. Two of the 
women are wearing shorts, and another woman appears in an off- 
the-shoulder black dress complete with black gloves and what looks 

like a fur stole. ° 

The title of the article to which this picture draws your attention 
is “They Get Paid for Not Working.” As your eye travels up the 


page again for a second look, you read that this piece is “a report 


on oné of our country’s biggest giveaway programs.” 

And in small print under the picture you discover that this is a 
line of people waiting to get their unemployment insurance in Holly- 
wood, Calif. : 

If you are a headline and picture scanner, or just not interested 
in unemployment insurance, you will move on to other more excit- 
ing stories. As you move on, you will no doubt carry with you 
thoughts of “loafers living off the taxpayers’ hard earned bucks.” 

There is no particular reason to believe that this is not just what 
the magazine wants you to do and wants you to believe. If this 
were not its purpose, it is difficult to conceive of how the title and 
headlines could be so far removed from what the article has to say. 

xk & 
Reet M. YODER, who wrote the story, does an interesting 
job. He confines himself largely to the telling of amusing 
and sometimes sad incidents about the vagaries involved in collect- 
ing unemployment insurance, and by implication, about the prob- 
lems that administrators meet in operating the 51 different state 
and territorial programs. Examples of his stories are: 

“A young man employed in a Connecticut gun factory got 
called to carry a gun for the United States. He quit his job and 
reported to the draft board. Ten days later he was rejected. His 
old job, meanwhile, had been filled. He was out in the cold, and 
applied for unemployment benefits. 

“They were refused, on the ground that he was a voluntary 
quit without good cause. 

“In Wyoming an outraged boss caught an employe in what the 
boss regarded as pure treason. The employe was a dairy hand. 
At home, someone learned, he was using oleo, and liking it. The 
boss fired him out of hand. But compensation officials declined 


to take so serious a view of the offense and granted compensa-— 


tion.” 
kk & 
ys. quoting an unemployment insurance official, reports 
the official as saying: 

“ ‘People think getting benefits is automatic. They think all 
you have to do is ask.’ At least 1,579,000 know better—that 
many got turned down in fiscal °55.” 

The author himself makes the statement that: 

“You can’t get ‘rocking-chair money,’ or a ‘compensated rest,’ 
as it is called. You've got to keep yourself ‘available’ for work, 
and in 28 states you must be ‘actively seeking work,’ or the 
checks stop. And you must accept suitable work if offered.” 

Public policy long ago decreed that a risk of industry for which 
the employer had a responsibility was unemployment, and that the 
worker has a right to some protection against the hardship of un- 
employment. He gets this, as limited as it may be, through a social 
insurance program known as unemployment insurance. It is not a 
giveaway in any sense of the word. 

As for being paid for not working, the unemployed worker gets 
insurance based on his past earnings while he is willing, able, and 
available to accept new work, and only when he meets these con- 
ditions. 


Thelma Stovall Titled 


By Hollace Ransdell 


Thelma Stovall, new secretary of state in Ken- 
tucky, is doing right well at her present job. 

Elected to this office last November by the largest 
majority ever cast in a Kentucky state election, she 
was recently chosen as chairman of the state elec- 
tion committee. 


Running on the Democratic ticket headed by Gov. 
A. B. (Happy) Chandler, Mrs. Stovall received a 
total of 425,275 votes, a majority of 142,000 over 
her Republican opponent. The governor received a 
majority of 128,000. 


Mrs. Stovall, who was born in Munfordsville, Ky., 
in 1919, has a record of 20 years in the labor move- 
ment. Most of this time she was employed at the 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp., Louisville. 


For the first nine years she was a production 
worker. For the next 10 years she served as secre- 
tary to the plant engineer. She was secretary of 
B & W Local 185, Tobacco Workers, for 11 years. 


From 1950-55, Mrs. Stovall represented Louis- 
ville’s 38th district in the legislature, where she was 
given the title of “Madam Labor” by the other 
members. 
served on such important committees as labor, public 
institutions, rules, workmen’s compensation, welfare, 
and appropriations. 


She was a co-sponsor of the Minimum Foundation 
for Education law and the Youth Authority Act, 
both of which were passed. Other bills she sponsored 
successfully included one providing that employers 
pay for medical examinations of employes where this 
was a requirement of employment, and a bill to give 
medical care and hospitalization to mental patients 
instead of sending them to jail, as had been done 
previously in some cases. 


One of the bills which she strongly supported as a 
member of the House—an amendment to the Work- 


The title has stuck. In the house she © 


‘Madam Labor’ 


Kentucky Secretary of State Thelma Stovall 
Known as Madam Labor 


men’s Compensation law extending coverage to occu- 
pational disease—only to see it defeated repeatedly, 
was finally passed earlier this month. 


Two Legislatures to 
Get AFL-CIO News 
Forty members of the Vir- 


paper for the entire legisla- 
ture, according to VFL Pres. 
H. B. Boyd and TUC Execu- 
tive Vice Pres. Julian F. Car- 
per, was sparked by AFL- 
CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler’s suggestion that all 
state bodies take similar ac- 
tion. 

Sec.-Treas. Kenneth J. Kel- 
ley of the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Labor, renewing 
subscriptions to the AFL-CIO 
News for the 280 members of 
the Massachusetts Legislature, 
said the expenditure “is one 
of the best investments the 
federation has ever made.” : 


Blood Insurance Plan 
Sparked by Unionist 


Steelworkers Local 3082, at the nearby Claymont works of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., became critically ill in March 1954. 


Before she recovered, she required 26 blood transfusions— 
nearly $1,000 worth of blood. Rutter got the blood from his 
fellow union members, as workers often do. But he also went 
to Executive Sec. Norman Greenblatt, of the Delaware Industrial 
Union Council, and appealed to him to “do something—anything” 
to protect workers from such a calamity. 


Greenblatt did a lot of probing around. Somebody suggested he 
talk to James F. McCloskey, an insurance broker, vice president of 
the Delaware Blue Cross-Blue Shield plan and one of the city’s more 
public spirited citizens. 

Four days later McCloskey came up with an idea—blood insur- 
ance. For $1 a year, plus not more than one pint of donated blood 


ginia Senate and 108 mem- Wilmington, Del.—Nearly 40,000 people in and around Wilming- supy 
bers of the House of Dele- | | ton have stopped worrying about what will happen if they need blood 
gates will receive the AFL- es stoppe wens a es what will happen if they nee Qo ] 
CIO News as the result of transfusions, thanks, in a grim sort of way, to the long illness of a cla 
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ederation of Labor and Vir- : : ° one : res 
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cil. issue of Modern Hospital magazine. 
The central bodies’ decision It started when Mrs. William I. Rutter, wife of the president of - 
to subscribe to the AFL-CIO shi 
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Keeping in Touch: 


Both Parties Eye Women’s Vote 


EARLY every newspaper and magazine we pick 

up these days has an article in it on the part 
women can play in the coming election campaign. 
Both the Democrats and the Republicans are bidding 
for the support of women because they want our 
help and need our vote. 

Let’s look at some figures regarding the increase 
of the women’s vote from 1948 to 1952. According 
to the American Heritage Foundation, 21.9 million 
women voted in 1948 and 30.5 million in 1952—an 
increase of 8.6 million. On the other hand, the men’s 
vote was 26.9 million in 1948 and 31.1 million in 
1952—an increase of 4.2 million, or less than one- 
half the increase shown by women. 

There is every reason to believe that in 1956 the 
women’s vote will shown even greater increases. It 
is estimated that the potential vote in 1956 will be 
approximately 105 million. Nearly 54 million will 
be women, and less than 52 million will be men. 

Yes, we are gaining in number. But politically, 
we still have much to learn. After all, we’re still 
new in politics. For the first 137 years of America’s 
independence, women were denied the right to vote. 

And who kept us out of politics? That’s right, the 
men. Congress had to vote on whether or not we 


got the vote. And who were the members of Con- 
gress? Why, the men, of course. 

In those early days of 1900 they really sold the 
women a bill of goods. The men said politics was 
dirty—a man’s game—no man wanted his little 
woman, or mother or sister mixed up in such things. 
The woman’s place was in the home, and so on and 
so on. 

* 


UT fortunately, times have changed and our 

union men have realized that we can help them 

in their efforts to elect friends of labor to the state 
legislatures and to Congress. 

Says the Richmond, Va., “Labor Herald” in a 
recent editorial: “The Ladies—God Bless Them. 
No movement ever succeeded without the substantial 
aid from the distaff side of the family. The labor 
movement is no exception.” 

We urge all women to consider very carefully the 
role they can play in the coming election. To the 
trade unionist and the wives and families of our 
union members, we shall put it even more bluntly. 
Let’s not just talk about what we can or should do, 
but about what we must do. Let’s be positive about 
our voting strength. We have it... let’s use it in 
the right direction. , 


a year when and if demanded, a Delaware resident would be en- 
abled to assure himself and his family of all the whole blood they 
needed for transfusions. 

McCloskey borrowed $5,000 from a bank to finance an enroll- 
ment drive. He persuaded Francis Xavier Gallagher, who had just 
opened a Wilmington public relations agency, to take on the job. 

Gallagher became executive director of the Blood Bank of Dela- 
ware, Inc., a non-profit corporation, on Nov. 1, 1954. He and 
McCloskey stumped the state drumming up membership. News- 
papers and radio and television stations gave space and time. 

By the middle of the next May the program had 5,500 subscribers 
in New Castle County, of which Wilmington is the seat. Everybody 
had an official-looking policy and the plan went into operation. 

It worked so well that by the end of last year membership had 
inched past the 10,000 mark. Many unions subscribed for their 
entire memberships and collected later. Organized labor is repre- 
sented on the 70-member board. 

Here is what the plan does for a member: The standard price 
of blood for transfusion in a Wilmington hospital is $25 a pint, 
plus a $5 service charge and a $7.50 laboratory fee, for a total of 
$37.50. The blood bank subscriber pays only $12.50—the service 
and laboratory charges—and saves a clear $25. 


The plan does more than protect the members—in effect, it pro- 
tects the community. For every pint of blood a hospital draws from 
its stock for an insured patient, the program supplies two pints. 
And the 10,000 members of the plan—its goal is 100,000—consti- 
tute a “walking reserve” of a precious commodity that cannot be 
stored too long without deterioration. 
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Chicago Fed. Throws Its Weight 
Behind Educational Television 


Chicago—The Chicago Federation of Labor, which Taylor. “What is it? Certainly not the basic Three 
pioneered in the use of radio as an educational instru- R’s. The pupils are losing the subjects which ac- 
ment, has thrown its —* behind the cause of ed- tually require more help from the teacher than do 
ycational television. the basic ones such as reading, writing and arithmetic. 

The CFL voted unanimously to contribute $5, 000 
to the Chicago Educational Television Association, 
which operates WITW on Channel 11, Chicago’s 
only TV station devoted exclusively to education. 

William A. Lee, CFL president and a trustee of 
WITW, turned over the $5,000 to Edward L. 
Ryerson; president of the WITW association, at ~ 
a CFL meeting. It was the kickoff of a fund- 
raising campaign to keep WITW going through 
the spring of 1957. 

i Cee Sere see Se owes Soe ayers WTTW offers courses from the kindergarten to. | EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION gets a boost from organized labor 
Radio Station WCFL, one of the city’s major radio ye college level, but with informal programs |in Chicago. Pres. William A. Lee (center) of the Chicago Federa- 
outlets, which is heard in 40 oom, The CFL has heavily outweighing the formal in its current sched- | tion of Labor presents a check for $5,000 to Pres. Edward L. Ryer- 
been invited to use the facilities of WITW, and is ye, Unlike the public schools, WITW also | SOM (left) and Executive Vice Pres. Renslow P. Sherer of the Chicago 
now studying possible programs. teaches religion, with a series shared by the Cath- Educational Television Association to kick off a drive for funds to 
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Helps Teachers, Pupils 


“If concentrated units in small segments could be 
provided by master teachers over television, then it 
would appear that the teacher carrying on the short- 
ened school day for those youngsters on double 
shifts might use her own talents to greater adyan- 
tage. 

“We must ask ourselves the question whether our 
teachers and pupils cannot be helped by the televi- 
sion medium in this particular respect.” ; 


257 Channels Reserved olic Archdiocese, the Church Federation of Greater — the 7% ae WITw. 
Some 257 channels have been reserved by the Fed- | Chicago and the Chicago Rabbinnical Association. | 
eral Communications Commission for educational TV Foreign affairs and civic development are given 
in the United States, about 10 percent of the total prominent play. For instance, Carter Davidson, di- | 


aumber of TV channels available. : rector of the Chicago Council on Foreign Relations, 
Currently 16 stations are operating on the educa- presents “World Spotlight,” a news-in-depth presenta- | 

fional channels. They are non-commercial, non- tion, every Monday evening. 

profit and prohibited by federal rules from selling Another civic program is “Chicago’s Roads to Re- 

air time. newal” produced on alternate Wednesdays by the 
Although WTTW has no intention of trying to Housing Coordinator’s Office. 

replace the classroom teacher, research studies by . Deluge of Queries 5 

the army and the navy have found that in many When the Intl. Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 

comparisons the TV has proved as effective as con- film, “With These Hands,” was shown on WITG 

ventional classroom instruction. recently, the CFL was deluged with inquiries from | 

| John W. Taylor, executive director of the Chicago students and others seeking more information about | 

educational television group, hopes WITTW can the labor movement. | 

supply a partial solution to the shortage of teachers. 


WITW is on the air every weekday, Monday | 
In Cook County, for example, the shortage of through Friday, from 4 to 10 p. m. The programs | 

classrooms has resulted in double shifts for about are telecast from the Museum of Science and In- 

200 elementary school classes. The double shifts dustry on Chicago’s South Side, with a transmitter 

result in shortening the school day for the child,  #0P @ Loop skyscraper. 

Instead of spending 51 hours in school, as for- “In the short period of its operation, Channel 11 


: . P has become a vital institution in our community,” 
penal se - aon See ae my , « ee renee said Lee. “It is an excellent means of adult educa- 
shifts is receiving only four hours’ instruction. tion, bringing new light on many local, state, national 
“The children are losing something,” said Dr. and worldwide problems.” 


—,-~ 


aes 


TYPICAL educational program in the making for Station WTTW 
in Chicago shows camera trained on Carter Davidson, host on the 
weekly program of the Chicago Council on Foreign Relations. 


Family of 4 in California 
Needs $105 Each Week 


Berkeley, Calif. (PAID—A family of four needs $105 a week in 
California in order to live on “the commonly accepted standard 
of living.” 

This figure, reached by the Heller Committee for Research in 
Social Economics of the University of California, is for a family 
renting their home. It would cost a family of four buying their 
own home an extra $6.50 to pay for and maintain the house. 

At the present time average wages for industrial workers with 
three dependents in the San Francisco area are $88.75 and in the 
Los Angeles area $87.74. 

Under the Heller Committee Budget this is how the $105 
would go: 


WAGE EARNERS’ FAMILY BUDGET 
(for a family of four renting their home in a California city) 


Weekly Cost 
DL d6i6dasebsuddadbensesdendacessnessdccncscce: BOD 
17 SPEIRS S aA ates les PULA AI Rar I aaa 13.15 
Household operation and furnishings. ...........ese0 8.13 
SACI ATICMINMOPID, (14 ¢.o\5 6/4 4.014 410. :6:4.0.0.0019 ee 80688 8.80 
Transportation LA EER EE a et Ue a 10.00 
Medical and dental CATO. coccccccscescsecscecescoce yA | 


MUPPUMN REPROD ooo 5 <5 4 5.0/4 aikla's @ 10.0 doe. 0164 00.008 6 0 4.70 
Personal care (barber, cosmetics, etc.).........ec00008 1.88 
Recreation (including TV and vacation)............0. 3.75 
I os ccna cna cisandbansssadases 1.00 
RR eh 1.80 : 
a a oe ne ee able te -62 
Education @eeeeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeoeoeeereeeeeeee ell 
LUT AAP Se ae me oS 95 
Citta Gd Contvibutions. « siccccicies oadeecsecess ceess 1.55 
; ey ee 3 3 35 : EEE SET OPCOCEE TE OPC E TPT TEER ETE 27 
Income taxes e@eeeeeeveeee ee ee eeseeeseeeeeeeeeeeee 9.86 
IDENTIFICATION MARKER in Samuel Gompers Memorial Park, 10th St. and Pcl aii 


Ave., N. W., Washington, part of a refurbishing by National Capitol Parks Commission, is exam- Total Weekly Budget .....cccsccccscccccseccecs $105.00 
ined by Mrs. Hilda Julbe (left) and Shirley Mason. Statute honoring AFL founder is in background. 
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Long Term Foreign Aid 
Proposed by Reuther 


Auto Workers Pres. Walter Reuther, who leaves next week for a 
visit to India, has proposed a 25-year program to help the people of 
underdeveloped nations produce dramatic rises in their living 


standards. 


Reuther’s program was contained in a lengthy letter. to Sec. of 


State John Foster Dulles and was® 


amplified later at a New York press 
conference attended by a number 
of reporters who cover the United 
Nations. 

The auto union president is 
scheduled to leave for India on 
Apr. 2, as a guest of the Indian 
National Trades Union Congress. 


He will meet with government and 
labor officials there, and will visit 
farm and village projects. 


Suggests World Fund 


Core of Reuther’s proposals was 
a suggested plan for both the United 
States and the Soviet Union to con- 
tribute an amount equivalent to 2 
percent of their gross national prod- 
uct to a UN-administered World 
Fund which would provide eco- 
nomic and technical assistance to 
the less developed nations. 


Such a system of financing would 
put into the fund about $8 billion 
a year from the United States 
alone. 


In his New York press confer- 
ence, Reuther covered a number of 
subjects: 

© He said that unemployment in 
the auto industry is “more than 
seasonal” and is being carefully 
watched by the UAW with an eye 
to future developments. 

© He branded the Soviet Un- 
ion’s anti-Stalin campaign “as 
one of the cleverest maneuvers in 
the history of world politics.” 
Reuther thought it would be 
“frightfully stupid” if the people 
of the world bought it. “No trade 
union leader is going to be 
fooled,” he said. “Khrushchev’s 
fingers are just as bloody as Joe 
Stalin’s,” Reuther told the re- 
porters. “How can the people 
who were the chief executioners 
of that police regime dissociate 
themselves from it?” 

© He reiterated the theme of his 
letter to Dulles that India repre- 
sents “a great nation laboring in its 
own vineyard to make democracy 
a flourishing reality” in line with 
“those democratic ideals that are 
universally valid.” 


Supports Anti-Colonialism 


The UAW president said that 
while he had been a strong sup- 
porter of military aspects of U. S. 


policy in Europe, he was concerned | 


by the “different revolutionary 
Asian and African environment 
which makes policies based on mili- 
tary pacts objectionable to the rec- 
ognized popular leaders there.” 


Italian Government 
Honors Antonini 


New York — The Italian 
government honored Vice 
Pres. Luigi Antonini of the 
Ladies Garment Workers by 
presenting him with its Com- 
menda al Merito della Re- 
publica award at the annual 
installation of officers of Lo- 
cal 89, of which he is gen- 
eral secretary. 

The award, conferred by 
Consul General Carlo de Far- 
rariis Salzanao, was given 
Antonini “in recognition of 
outstanding achievements in 
the field of social activity, 
human development and Ital- 
ian-American friendship.” 
Local 89 represents about 
36,000 Italian dressmakers. 


The auto union leader again 
voiced sympathy with the anti- 
colonialism attitudes of the Asian 
and African peoples and hope that 
their economic progress in a demo- 
cratic society would be speedy dur- 
ing the years ahead. - 


Share Food Abundance 


The fund proposed by Reuther 
would be increased by 50 percent 
of any savings the two nations 
might have by the success of dis- 
armament efforts. 

The program would be admin- 
istered through the United Nations 
and other multilateral agencies. 


The U. S. would share its “food 
abundance” with less fortunate na- | 
tions under conditions that would | 
not dislocate the economy of food- 
exporting countries. 


Scientists, doctors, engineers, 
teachers and technicians would be 
trained under a-federal scholarship 
plan “to serve as a technical task 
force wherever needed and desired” 
to carry out the program. 


Economic aid from the fund 
would. be made available “to every 
free and independent nation with- 
out any political strings whatso- 
ever.” 

Pending creation of the World 
Fund by the UN, the U. S. would 
begin to make its 2 percent con- 
tribution at once and cooperate in 
expending it through existing multi- 
lateral agencies. 

The U. S. would “speak out 
clearly and act courageously against 
all forms of colonialism.” 


Must Meet Challenge 


To maintain the moral stature 
necessary for world leadership, the 
U. S. must “meet the challenge of 
providing equal opportunity of po- 
litical and economic citizenship to 
all Americans, regardless of race, 
creed or color.” 

“It seems to me,” Reuther wrote 
the Secretary of State, “as it does 
to many other Americans, that our 
economic aid programs have been 
too late and too little and have 
been planned and executed in a 
spirit of bargaining which has cost 
us dearly, seriously damaging the 
fund of good will which had existed 
in most cases beforehand. 


“There has been too much cal- 
culation as to whether or not a na- 
tion receiving aid would submit to 
our leadership, whether it would 
fit itself into our current pattern of 
military alliances, and whether it 
would demonstrate the proper 
amount of gratitude.” 


Texas Labor Okays 
Legislative Plans 


Austin, Tex.—Approval of a leg-| 
islative platform and establishment 
of an interim Joint Texas AFL-! 
CIO Committee on Political Educa- 
tion were the two main actions 
taken by the annual legislative con- | 
ference of Texas Labor’s League 
for Political Education. 

The interim Joint Texas COPE 
will consist of 14 members, seven | 
each from the Texas state federa-| 
tion and the Texas industrial union 
council. Pres. Leroy Williams of 
the Texas AFL and Pres. Sherman) 
Miles of the Texas CIO will serve 
as co-chairmen and co-secretaries 
will be TSFL Exec. Sec. Jerry Hol- 
leman and Texas State CIO Sec. 
Fred Schmidt. 

In a report on the outlook for 
the Democratic convention in May, 
Holleman predicted that a loyal 
Democratic delegation would be 
sent to the Democratic national 


convention from Texas. 


DEDICATION OF LA GUARDIA MEMORIAL HOUSE brought together many old friends and 
associates of the late Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia at the settlement house located in East Harlem, 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany called La Guardia “a champion of labor when it wasn’t too popular 
to be a champion of labor.” Seated left to right are: State AFL Pres. Thomas A. Murray, Mrs. La 
Guardia, Edward Corsi, former state industrial commissioner and board chairman of the La Guardia 


House trustees, and Joey Adams, master of ceremonies and well-known entertainer. 


Catholic Fed May Join 
Canadian Labor Merger 


Quebec, P. Q., Canada—The 
Canadian & Catholic Confederation 
of Labor, through 150 delegates to 
a plenary council meeting here, 
asked its Labor Unity Committee 
to approach the Canadian Trades 
& Labor Congress and the Canadian 
Congress of Labor on the question 
of merger. 


The TLC and the CCL will meet 
in Toronto beginning Apr. 23 to 
merge into a million-member Cana- 
dian Labor Congress. 


The nine-man CCCL unity com- 
mittee was set up at last year’s 
convention and instructed to report 
at this year’s session. Its report 
was speeded up and presented at 
the plenary council meeting. 

The. council session delegates 


asked the committee to meet with 
the TLC and CCL “in order to 
study possible methods of CCCL 
participation in the CLC, it being 
understood that the integrity of the 
CCCL would, in any case, be re- 
spected.” 


The CCCL represents about 100,- 
000 workers, practically all in Que- 
bec Province. Sec.-Treas. Jean 
Marchand recently noted in Mon- 
treal that if it wished to remain 
part of the militant trade union 
movement, it must join the CLC, 
stay aloof but extend its field of 
operations, or reach agreement for 
cooperation with the CLC on mat- 
ters of common interest while re- 
maining outside it. ? 


Meany to Attend 
Canada Convention 


Pres. George Meany will repre- 
sent the AFL-CIO as fraternal dele- 
gate to the merger convention of 
the Canadian Congress of Labor 
and the Canadian Trades & Labor 
Congress, which join to form the 
Canadian Labor Congress at Tor- 
onto during the week of Apr. 23. 

The British Trades Union Con- 
gress is sending a former chair- 
man, Gen. Sec. Charles Geddes, of 
the British Postal Workers Union, 
as its fraternal delegate. Total 
attendance is expected to exceed 
1,500 delegates. 


GOOD NEIGHBOR was honored by AFL-CIO when Nuflo Chavez 
Ortiz (second from left), candidate for vice president of Bolivia and 


former Minister of Rural Affairs, visited Washington. 


Seen with 


him are (from left) AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler; 
Serafino Romualdi, AFL-CIO Latin American representative, and 
Ambassador Victor Andrade of Bolivia. 


Fete Chavez 
At Luncheon 


North, Central and South Amer. 
ica, through the organizations of 
their workers, will “show the world 
what a continent of free men can 
do,” Nuflo Chavez Ortiz, Bolivian 
labor and political leader, told a 
group of AFL-CIO officials and 
staff members. 

Chavez, a member of the execu 
tive board of the Bolivian Confed- 
eration of Labor, had resigned the 
day before as Bolivian Minister of 
Rural Affairs to run for vice presi- 
dent as the candidate of the incum. 
bent National Revolutionary Move 
ment party in the May elections. 

He spoke briefly in Spanish at a 
luncheon in his honor given by the 
AFL-CIO. Representatives of the 
State and Labor Depts. and the 
Intl. Cooperation Administration 
also were guests, as were Bolivian 
Ambassador Victor Andrade and 
some of his staff. AFL-CIO Latin 
American Rep. Serafino Romualdi 
translated. 

AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler, welcoming him to this 
country, invited Chavez on his tour 
to “take a good look at us—we'vé 
nothing to hide.” 

He voiced satisfaction at the de 
velopment of the Bolivian trade un 
ion movement in the last few years, 
the improvement of living condi- 
tions in that country and the in 
| terest the present government has 


| taken in the workers, and expressed 
‘the hope the Bolivian labor com 
federation will soon join the Inter 
American Regional Organization of 
Workers (ORIT). : 

“We stand for the same things,” 
he declared. 


Reuther Cables 


Tunisia Workers 


Detroit—Congratulations on thé 
signing of the protocol with France 
recognizing the independence 
Tunisia were cabled by Pres. Wak 
ter P. Reuther of the Auto Work 
ers to Ahmed Ben Salah, general 
secretary of the General Federation 
of Tunisian Workers (UGTT). 


“We know how much this day Is 
a triumph for the martyred Ferhat 
Hached and for the courageous 
perseverance of his brothers-tir 
arms of the UGTT,” said Reutheh 


| 


Labor Leadon | 
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Joint Labor 


In Indiana 
to the Indiana Industrial Union 


_ joint action programs on the leg- 
_jslative and civic fronts while 
_ merger talks are under way with | 
the Indiana Federation of Labor. 


‘out of committee a practical and| 
' democratic constitution “undergird- 
jing a free trade union movement” 


- said, will present the platform com- 


- legislation prior to the parties’ bien- 
nial conventions. 
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Action Set 


Indianapolis, Ind.— Delegates 


Council convention approved 


Officers of the two organizations 
told the convention they will bring | 


in the state. A united front, they 
mittees of both: political parties 
with recommendations on labor 


Pledge ‘Wreck’ Fight 

Further joint action endorsed in 
a resolution pledged the state’s la-| 
bor movement to support of the of- 
ficers in their fight for progressive 
legislation, particularly in their 
campaign against a “right-to-work” 
law. 

The incumbent FUC officers were 
continued in their posts while merg- 
er talks are in progress, according 
to a resolution adopted early in 
the sessions. 

Dallas Sells, Auto Workers, was 
re-elected president, Robert E. 
Jones, Oil and Chemical, vice presi- 
dent, and George Colwell, Steel- 
workers, secretary-treasurer. 

Carl Mullen, president of the 
state federation, said “he was not 
fearful of the merger in Indiana.” 
He displayed a copy of a Commit- 
tee for Constitutional Government 
pamphlet promoting the “right-to- 
wreck” law, which he said had 
been put in the pay envelopes of 
employes in a plant near Indianap- 
olis. , 

“These workers, who were being 
paid $13.25 a week for a four-day 
week, were being warned of the 
dangers of unions and asked to 
support ‘right-to-work’ legislation,” 
Mullen revealed. 

Hobert Autterson, state AFL sec- 
retary-treasurer, said “it is a privi- 
lege to represent members of labor 
organizations, and it is with that 
spirit that I am going to take part 
in the merger discussions.” 


Wickard Attacks Benson 


Claude R. Wickard, former Sec- 
tetary of Agriculture and only 
Democratic candidate to oppose 
Indiana Sen. Homer E. Capehart 
(R-Ind.) in the coming election, 
told the convention, “farmers and 
workers are in the same boat. If 
they row together, they will both 
get somewhere. If they row against 
each other, they'll just go around 
in circles.” 

“Sec. of Agriculture Benson 
has almost made a crusade out 
of driving a wedge between 
farmers and workers,” Wickard 
said. 

Hitting the Benson charge that 
wage increases are responsible for 

.lower farm income, he asked: “Why 
doesn’t Benson tell of the record 
profit increases of the huge cor- 
porations which makes things the 
farmers buy?” 

Wickard also praised annual 
wage plans as a means of provid- 
ing more adequate unemployment 
benefits. 

“It is essential for the protection 
of workers who remain on their 
jobs, and’ for farmers and business- 
men as well, that purchasing pow- 
er—the ability to buy food, services 
and manufactured products — re- 
mains high the year around,” he 
Said, 

The Democratic candidate also 
hit hard at so-called “right-to-work” 
laws. “The notorious Section 14B 


Urge Stiffer 


|Penalties for 


Safety Flaws 


Newark. — Stiffer penalties for 
employers who violate state safety 
regulations and coverage of self- 
employed persons under the tem- 
porary disability benefits law were 
called for by Vincent J. Murphy, 
secretary-treasurer of the New Jer- 
sey State Federation of Labor. 

Murphy urged the state legisla- 
ture to pass the bill recently intro- 
duced by Assemblyman Thomas C. 
Swick (D.) which would require 
employers to pay injured workers 
double the normal amount of work- 


men’s compensation in cases where 
a firm has not complied with state 
safety directives. 


Pointing out that a similar provi- 


cope st 


PHILADELPHIA industry and labor agree that equal job opportunity benefits are something to cele- 
brate. Marking the eighth anniversary of the Philadelphia Fair Employment Practice Ordinance are, 
in the usual order, Rudolph F. Vogler, executive director of the Chamber of Commerce; Chairman 
Robert J. Callaghan of the Commission on Human Relations; City Rep. Frederic R. Mann, and 
Norman Blumberg, business manager of the Philadelphia central labor union. Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers donated the cake. 


W orkers Get $6,111 
In Under payments 


Albany, N. Y.—Sixty-three 
workmen employed on the 
St. Lawrence Seaway project 
are entitled to a total of $6,- 
111 in prevailing wage un- 
derpayments, New York’s In- 
dustrial Commissioner Isador 
Lubin has ruled. 

They had been paid less 
than the $1.80 hourly rate to 
which they were entitled un- 
der the state law. The men 
were employed by the Up- 
state Trucking Corp., with 
headquarters in Watertown. 

Their shares vary from 60 
cents to $421.25. The viola- 
tion of the prevailing wage 
rate law was discovered by 
the bureau of public works in 
the state’s Labor Dept. 


Keenan Appointed 


To Arbitration Board 
New York—Joseph D. Keenan,, 
international secretary of the 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
was one of seven prominent busi- 
ness civic and labor leaders added 
to the board of directors of the 
American Arbitration Association. 
The announcement was made by 
AAA Pres. Sylvan Gotshal at the 
group’s 30th annual meeting. 


makes such laws possible) must be 
removed,” he said. 

Rep. Raymond Madden (D-Ind.) 
forecast a drive by the Republicans 
to put labor unions under the anti- 
trust laws “if Humphrey, Weeks 
and Wilson get back in the saddle.” 


Pass Resolutions 

Other convention highlights in- 
cluding passage of resolutions are: 

Continuing the Philip Murray 
Riley Hospital campaign to provide 
funds for research into children’s 
diseases; 

Assuring Indiana farmers of 
“vigorous support to raise agricul- 
ture income and aid the family 
farmer”; 

Asking “our often absent and 
seldom available” Gov. George N. 
Craig to cease his opposition to 
federal aid to education and sup- 
port the proposed $16 billion fed- 


of the Taft-Hartley Act (which 


eral aid program in Congress. 


Congressional Leaders 
Put Off Farm Showdown 


Congressional leaders postponed until after the Easter recess a 


final showdown on next year’s farm policies. 


Senate conferees were continuing 


Meanwhile, House- 
to work out details of a farm bill 


>>. 


which would restore 90 percent-of-¢ 
parity farm price supports for an- 
other year. 

A bill to restore the so-called 
“high” supports in place of the Ad- 
ministration’s “sliding scale” pro- 
gram passed the House last year 
over the strong opposition of Sec. 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. 
The Senate this year rejected the 
recommendation of its Agriculture 
Committee for a similar provision, 
but went far beyond the Admin- 
istration’s wishes in providing addi- 
tional federal help for the nation’s 
hard-pressed farmers. 


Warned of Veto 

The conference decision to re- 
store 90 percent supports on wheat, 
cotton, corn, rice and peanuts for 
another year was by a vote of eight 
to two, although Republican lead- 
ers have warned that Pres. Eisen- 
hower will veto such a move. 


In addition, the conferees voted 
to require the Agriculture Dept. to 
use the highest parity calculation 
possible under the so-called dual 
parity formula. If the bill becomes 
law, this would boost price sup- 
ports 24 cents a bushel on corn and 
45 cents a bushel on wheat over 
the levels previously set by Benson. 

The conferees also voted to ap- 
prove the Administration-backed 
$1.2 billion soil bank program, 
which would provide payments to 
farmers who take land out of pro- 
duction and observe conservation 
practices. House members of the 
group were insisting, however, that 


‘soil bank participation should be 


made voluntary instead of manda- 
tory as required by the Senate 
measure. 


Demand Benson Resign 


Meanwhile, the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters called on Pres. Eisen- 
hower to demand his Secretary of 
Agriculture’s resignation because of 
Benson’s repeated “attempts to pro- 
voke conflict” between farmers 


Treas. Patrick E. Gorman said that 
the union’s executive board, meet- 
ing in Atlantic City, had voted to 
wire the request to the President. 


“Mr. Benson has consciously and 
purposefully attempted to pit the 
farmers against organized labor,” 
their telegram said. “We believe 
the attempt to stir up this conflict 


forming a distinct disservice to the 
nation.” 


is totally unprincipled and is per- 


sion with respect to minors in the 
| Child Labor Act “has had the effect 
| of substantially reducing viola- 
| tions,” Murphy said that Swick’s 
proposal “would have an equally 
beneficial effect with respect to in- 
dustrial safety.” 

In urging disability coverage for 
self-employed citizens, Murphy said 
that employe groups are permitted 
under the present law to remove 
themselves from coverage by elect- 
ing private plans. 

“Likewise, the act should be 
amended to cover self-employed 
persons who elect to be covered by 
the state plan, on conditon they 
pay into the fund an amount of 
contributions equal to the com- 
bined total of employer and em- 
ploye contributions required by the 
law,” he declared. 


Ohio Labor Starts 
Merger Wheels Rolling — 


Columbus, O.—Formal discus 
sions have begun on eventual merg- 
er of the Ohio Industrial Union 
Council and the Ohio Federation 
of Labor. 

Nine-member committees from 
each group held what was termed 
“an exploratory session” and named 
subcommittees to start work on 
specific details of the merger. 

The committees are headed by 
IUC Pres. Ray Ross and OFL Pres. 
Michael Lyden. 
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Congress badiaied Thursday, Mar. 29, for a 10-day Easter break 
- at what is traditionally considered about the middle stage of a “nor- 
mal” session. 
Most members of the House and Senate headed for home and 
their constituents. This gives grass-roots voters who never get to 
Washington a chance to talk to them on issues and legislation. 


Chart Lists Some of Major Issues 

The chart below lists some of the major issues, still pending, 
which can be profitably discussed with congressmen by local union 
leaders and members. 

In recent years hundreds of union delegations have taken ad- 
vantage of the Easter recess to talk to their congressmen about 
labor’s program for the general welfare. 

Last year, for example, invaluable spadework was done during 
Easter week on the minimum-wage issue, which ended finally 
with a law raising the legal minimum from 75 cents to $1 an hour. 

To many observers, Congress seemed stalled almost on dead 
center as the recess allowed weary members to return home. The 
crucial school aid bill was pigeonholed in House Rules Committee 
pending settlement of a controversy over whether to attach the 
Powell amendment to forbid payment of federal funds to a school 
district “in defiance of” the Supreme Court anti-segregation decision. 

The House Labor Committee has held only preliminary hearings 
on a few Administration-backed labor bills and under Chairman 
Graham Barden (D-N. C.) has not yet held a formal meeting to 
schedule legislation. ° 

The important farm bill is in a House-Senate conference commit- 
tee seeking to reconcile differences in the legislation passed by the 
two chambers. Agriculture Sec. Ezra Taft Benson says he will 
recommend a White House veto of what Pres. Eisenhower called 
the “unworkable” Senate bill. 


Grass Roots Pressure Badly Needed 
To Stir Stalled Congressional Session 


Progress is being made i in committees on highway legislation, but 
a fight is in prospect on including a Davis-Bacon prevailing wage 
provision to prevent low-wage contractors from undercutting fair- 
wage contractors with low bids. — 

Democratic spokesmen say they feel “certain” that the House- 
passed bill to broaden the social security system, primarily by 
paying benefits to disabled workers and by lowering the retire- 
ment age of women workers to 62 years, will eventually be 
passed. The Senate Finance Committee, however, has not yet 
voted to send the bill to the floor. 

Subcommittees of both House and Senate Interior committees 
have approved a bill to authorize a high-level federal dam in Hells 
Canyon on the Middle Snake River, but no floor action is yet 
scheduled in either chamber. 


Action on Appropriations Moves Fast 

As some House members began talking about eventual adjourn- 
ment in June, action on the necessary appropriation bills was mov- 
ing faster than usual. A June adjournment, however, was con- 
sidered unlikely. Most observers thought the session would wind 
up in July, leaving about a month before the August Democratic 
and Republican presidential nominating conventions. 

The House has passed seven “regular” appropriations bills, 
providing funds for the Treasury, Post Office, Interior, Labor and 
Welfare Depts., for the Independent Offices, the Executive Offices 
and Public Works. 

The Senate has passed the Treasury-Post Office appropriation 
bill and held hearings on bills providing money for Labor, Welfare 
and Interior Depts. and Public Works. 

Still to come out of the House are the huge appropriations for 
the Defense Dept., foreign aid and the State, Justice, Commerce 
and Agriculture Depts. 


BILL 


Social Security amendments (H. R. 7225) 
to lower pension age of women and widows 
from 65 to 62 years, to provide benefits to 
workers 50 years and older when totally 
and permanently disabled, and make other 
improvements. 


_, > 


Box Score of Important Legislation 


STATUS 
Passed by House last year. 
concluded by Senate Finance Committee. 


AFL-CIO POSITION 
This is a “minimum program for improve-: 
ment” and an “immediate legislative ob- 
jective.” 


Hearings now 


‘ 


School aid bill (H. R. 7535) to grant $400 
million a year for four years to help states 
meet serious classroom shortages. 


Various bills to reduce taxes on low-income 
families are pending. Administration has 
opposed tax cuts so far. 


Amendments to Taft-Hartley Law to repeal 
Sec. 14 (b) on state anti-union laws and 
make other improvements. 


Comprehensive highway construction bills 
to improve the nation’s roads. 


Hells Canyon bills to authorize high-level 
federal dam on Snake River. 


Civil rights bill have been filed in both 
Houses, to protect voting rights and prohibit 
discrimination. 


Minimum wage revision to raise the legal 
wage to $1.25 an hour and expand coverage. 


The Lehman comprehensive housing bill 
(S. 3158) would stimulate 2,000,000 hous- 
ing units a year—600,000 in three years of 
low-rent public housing, plus a middle- 
income program featuring low-cost loans 
and other helps. 


Douglas bill (S. 2663) would establish fed- 
eral agency to administer program of. aid- 
ing, with loans and other aid, areas of 
persistent, chronic depression. 


Stalled for weeks in House Rules Commit- 
tee after being approved by Education Com- 
mittee last year. 


No hearings have been held except on meas- 
ures to extend corporation and excise taxes 
that otherwise would drop automatically. 


No hearings have been held on Administra- 
tion or any other bills, but Senate subcom- 
mittee may hold some hearings. 


One bill passed the Senate last year, an- 
other was beaten in the House. The latter 
is now being redrafted in Ways & Means 
and Public Works Committees. Davis- 
Bacon provision is in House subcommittee 
bill, was dropped from Senate bill in 1955. 


Approved by Interior subcommittees in both 
Houses, no action yet by full committees. 


One bill (H. R. 627) is still in Judiciary 
Committee after subcommittee approval, 
but moves to speed House action are under 
way. 


Hearings on coverage will be held in May 
by a Senate Labor subcommittee. House 
committee hearings not yet scheduled. 


Hearings are nearly completed in Senate 
Banking subcommittee on Lehman bill, and 
on Capehart (Administration) bill which 
provides only 35,000 public housing units 
next year. 


Hearings on this and Smith (Administra- 
tion) bill have just been completed by 
Senate Labor subcommittee. 


Executive Council endorsed “national emer- 
gency” school-aid bill, with presidential as- 
surance federal funds would not go to dis- 
tricts “in defiance of” anti-segregation de- 
cision. 


Congress should reverse trend, reduce taxes 
on low-income families, offset revenue loss- 
es by repealing special exemptions and “es- 
cape hatches.” 


Elimination of evils of law is needed and a 
sound labor relations law should be based 
on principles of Wagner Act. 


Inclusion of Davis-Bacon provision to re- 
quire payment of prevailing wages is es- 
sential. 


Convention urged federal government to 
encourage full development of power re- 
sources and specificially endorsed federal 
Hells Canyon dam. 


Americans must have full equality of op- 
portunity, regardless of race, creed, color or 
national origin. Laws to protect voting 
and employment rights are needed. 


Coverage should be extended to millions not 
protected and the minimum should be 
raised. 


The Lehman bill—in “sharp contrast with 
pitifully inadequate” Administration pro- 
posals—should be passed. 


“Only Douglas bill provides an adequately 
comprehensive attack” on problem of 
chronic unemployment in areas. 


COPE Opens| 
Election Year 
Dollar Drive 


(Continued from Page 1) 


times hundreds of thousands each} 
These are legal contributions, eveq 
if made in straw-man names, seeks 
ing legislation favorable to thé 
corporations. 

Unions are forbidden by thé 
Taft-Hartley Act to contribute tg 
political campaigns to help eleg 
federal officials who will vote for 
the general welfare and the right 
of working people. 

But no law can prevent each 
worker from giving a dollar t 
COPE—and these voluntary dollag 
contributions can be spent legally tg 
elect candidates interested in thé 
general welfare. 


Home State Gets Half a8 

The aim of the COPE national im 
dollar drive is to get every AFR 
CIO member to contribute at least 
$1 for this election year. 

“Of every dollar you give,” Krolf 
and McDevitt say, “50 cents will 
stay in the contributor’s home stateai™ 
to help in his local elections. Thea 
other 50 cents will be used by 
COPE nationally in critical areag 
to help finance the campaigns of 
liberal, honest candidates for of 
fice.” 

“Politics costs money,” COPE’ 
Officials emphasize. “It costs mons 
ey to print leaflets, pay for clerical 
help, posters, advertising, radio and 
television time, travel and the many 
other campaign expenses. 

“We have to build our political 
education and political action thé 
same way we built our unions: by 
joining together to find strength ig 
unity.” 


Meany Cites Duty 
Said AFL-CIO Pres. Georgé 
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Meany at the merger convention 
Dec. 5, 1955: 


“In my book, labor not only hag 
a right to raise its voice in regard 
to the policies under which ouf 
federal government is administered, 
but we have a duty as citizens to 
take part in shaping the policies of 
our government. The challenge is 
in the legislative halls, and ouf 
answer is political education and 
political activity.” 

COPE Non-Partisan 

COPE is genuinely non-partisan. 
Both the old AFL and the old CIO 
political committees contributed te 
help elect Republicans such as Sem. § 
Margaret Chase Smith of Maine 
and Reps. Robert J. Corbett and 
James Fulton of Pennsylvania, ag 
well as such Democrats as Senators 
Paul H. Douglas of Illinois and 
Hubert H. Humphrey of Minne 
sota. 


Bills now pending in Congres§ 
would turn working people into 
second-class citizens, load new po- im 
litical restrictions on unions as the 
price they might have to pay fot 
the union shop and other forms of 
job security. 

That is why McDevitt and Kroll 
ask every trade unionist: “Givé 


your buck to COPE.” 
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